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«  DOMESTIC  MATTERS.” 

Sir, — You  Iioto  l>eon  (too*!  piioiirIi  to  oet  n« 
right  ujion  crvornl  |iointi>,  Imth  of  prurtire  anil 
opinion, — may  I  Triituro  to  cnggrct  that  you 
will  ronfrr  an  aililitioiial  obligation  by  do* 
Toting  a  |>ortion  of  your  Magoxino  ocra«ion> 
ally  to  wiint  1  rail  ”  Domestic  Matters,”  i.e. 
Iiy  giving  os  a  few  hints  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  should  order  our  families,  and  asso- 
>  ciate  with  our  neighbours.  >V riling  myself 
from  what  may  be  railed  the  middle  class  of 
society,  1  shall  confine  my  observations  to 
what  concerns  that  class. 

There  are  many  maxims  and  proverbs  cur¬ 
rent  which  assume  the  existence  of  a  high 
degree  of  morality  anil  propriety  in  an  En¬ 
glish  home ;  and  we  have  been  accustomnl  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  they  apply  with  |>eculinr 
truth  to  those  who  occupy  the  happy  ineon 
between  wealth  and  poverty.  And  as  regards 
the  primary  moral  duties,  I  do  think  that  the 
claim  must  be  allowed :  among  no  class  of 
persons  is  the  marriage-vow  observed  with 
greater  fidelity,  or  female  jruritv  more  strictly 
guarded.  At  the  suinc  time  f  must  confess 
that  there  are  none  who  seem  so  little  to  real¬ 
ise  that  “  mutual  tociett/,  help,  and  comfort, 
which  the  one  ought  to  have  of  the  other, 
I  Iwth  in  prosperity  and  adi'trsitv,”  as  do  mar¬ 
ried  persons  in  the  station  of  life  concerning 
which  I  am  speaking.  Among  the  i>oor,  the 
wife  is,  indeed,  degraded  far  below  what  she 
ought  to  be;  and  during  the  day,  she  of  ne¬ 
cessity  sees  nothing  of  her  husband;  but  in 
the  evening  we  shall  generally  find  the  hus¬ 
band  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner,  or  hiisy- 
■  ing  himself  in  the  house  or  garden.  Not  so, 
I  I  think,  in  the  class  above  tlie  poor — or  else 


my  acr|uaintancc  (as,  in  truth,  I  hope)  are  not 
a  fair  average  of  the  whole. 

The  |)ositive  duties  of  man  and  wife  cannot 
lie  better  described  than  in  the  words  already 
<|uoteil  from  the  marriage-service;  they  are 
designcil  to  be  for  the  “  mutual  society,  help, 
and  comfort”  of  each  other.  Now,  in  order 
to  shew,  in  my  own  little  sphere,  how  far  we 
are  from  acting  up  to  this  view,  1  shall,  with 
your  iiermiMion,  sir,  describe  the  habits  of 
some  of  my  friends.  You  will,  of  course, 
understand  that  1  am  not  giving  their  real 
names. 

The  first  whom  I  shall  mention  is  Mr.  Pan- 
nell,  the  cabinet-maker.  His  wife  is  the  jier- 
fection  of  cleanliness  and  good-humour,  wnose 
whole  study  apfiears  to  lie  how  she  may  best 
please  lier  husmnd.  Mr.  Pannell  allows  him¬ 
self  one  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner — the  greater 
|H)rtion  of  which  time  is  spent  in  sipping  a 
single  glass  of  rum  and  water  at  the  ”  Bri¬ 
tannia.”  He  assures  me  that  he  never  exceeds 
this  daily  ration ;  nor  is  he  a  man  at  all  fond 
of  loose  conversation ;  and  yet  I  have  tried  in 
vain,  as  has  his  excellent  wife,  to  make  him 
give  up  the  practice  alluded  to.  I  am  myself 
no  friend  to  temperance-pledges  or  puntan- 
I  ism  ;  nor  have  I  even  ventured  to  say  to  my 
i  neighbour  what  I  really  think — that  such  a 
I  finhit  as  his  betokens,  in  a  Christian  point  of 
i  view,  too  much  self-indulg;enre.  My  endea- 
1  vour  has  been  (alas,  to  no  purpose !)  simply 
I  to  induce  him  to  exchange  the  smoky  parlour 
I  and  sottish  coui|ianions  of  the  tavern  for  his 
I  comfortable  fireside  and  the  cheerful  society 
I  of  his  wife  and  children. 

I  Another  of  iiiy  acquaintance  to  whom  I 
I  shall  introduce  your  readers  is  a  cattle-dealer. 

I  Business,  of  course,  takes  Mr.  Ryder  (such  is 
his  name)  very  much  from  home — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  one  would  expect  might  have 
led  him  to  set  the  greater  value  upon  domes¬ 
tic  enjoyments  when  they  are  within  his  reach. 
The  contrary,  however,  seems  to  be  the  fact. 
1  frequently  call  at  his  house  in  the  evening, 
and  almost  invariably  Rnd  that  he  is  absent. 
My  own  rule  is,  never,  except  in  travelling, 
to’ enter  a  tavern  or  public-house;  and 
as  my  dealings  with  Mr.  Ryder  are  not  un- 
frequent,  I  now  commonly  send  up,  and  re- 
(juest  him  to  give  me  a  call — in  which  case 
he  curtails  his  usuel  two  hours’  sitting  at  the 
“  Hand -in -Hand  Club.”  What  makes  the 
matter  worse  in  this  case  is,  that  Mr.  Ryder’s 
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wife  is  confined  entirely  to  the  house  by  rheu¬ 
matism  ;  moreover,  she  has  no  familv  to  oc¬ 
cupy  her  time  and  attention.  Her  nusbnnd 
is  devotedly  attached  to  lier ;  and  yet  he  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  see  the  impropriety  and  un- 
kindness  of  leaving  her  in  such  continued 
solitude. 

I  have  no  intention,  Mr.  Editor,  of  setting 
up  myself  as  a  pattern  of  conjugal  excellence; 
but  I  do  hope  that  you,  who  are  so  well  able, 
will,  in  some  form  or  other,  suggest  to  us  how 
“  THE  Englishman”  in  the  middle  class  of 
life — be  he  yeoman  or  tradesman — should  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  the  marriage-estate.  The 
Scripture  (Prov.  xxvi.  10  to  end.)  gives  us  a 
description  of  a  virtuous  wife;  and  many  such 
1  do  think  we  have  among  us.  Had  Solomon 
been  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  describe 
the  husband  who  should  be  “  meet”  for  such 
a  wife,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  he  would  have 
condemned  many  persons  whom  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  respectable  and  religious  men ; 
and  I  must  say  that  husbands  who  ]>ut  such 
slights  upon  their  wives  as  do  my  friends 
Pannell  and  Ryder,  cause  many  a  pang  of 
sorrow  in  the  breasts  of  those  whom  they 
profess  to  love,  and  expose  them  very  un¬ 
fairly  to  temptation. 

The  practices  to  which  I  have  alluded  arc, 
no  doubt,  in  great  measure  the  result  of  that 
great  tyrant — custom.  They  are  also,  I  fear, 
connected  in  some  measure  w  ith  a  jtrinciple 
of  self-indulgence,  which,  having  been  ba¬ 
nished  for  some  time  from  the  upper  classes, 
yet  lingers  among  us.  I  could  mention  several 
customs  the  disuse  of  which  is  much  to  be 
desired.  For  instance,  w  hat  can  be  so  absurd 
as  the  custom  which  requires  each  commercial 
traveller  to  order  daily  his  pint  of  wine  at  the 
inn,  while  you  see  in  the  same  room  ])er8ons 
his  superior  in  rank  faring  much  less  sump¬ 
tuously  ?  Or  what  is  more  injurious  and  un¬ 
reasonable  than  to  make  drinking  the  neces¬ 
sary  companion  of  every  bargain  that  is  struck 
between  man  and  man?  Many  a  person — as 
servants,  stage-coachmen,  carriers,  &c. — has 
been  made  a  confirmed  toper  simply  by  hav¬ 
ing  drink  continually  offered  to  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  business,  which  he  had  not 
strength  of  mind  to  decline.  And  again  ;  is 
not  the  weekly  market  must  materially  swel¬ 
led  by  persons  who  are  only  drawn  there  by 
the  enticement  of  the  ordinaiy,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  proper  business?  These 
follies,  sir,  I  regret  to  say,  are  part  of  an  in¬ 
veterate  system ;  and  I  mention  them,  I  re¬ 
peat,  not  in  the  expectation  that  my  words 
will  be  listened  to,  but  hoping  to  encourage 
you  and  your  contributors  to  examine  into 
the  domestic  life  of  the  middle  classes.  Be 
assured  that  there  are  not  a  few  among  those 
classes  who  are  sensible  that  their  habits  need 
amendment,  and  who  only  want  the  moral 
courage  to  set  about  the  amendment ;  and  in 


giving  them  this  courage,  you,  sir,  may  very 
materially  assist. 

Pray,  sir,  excuse  this  liberty,  and  believe 
me  your  ever-obliged  servant,  Y. 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  lOdO. 

A  NARRATIVE.  IJY  MISS  SEWARD. 

I  W'isii  in  vain  for  a  Claude  and  Salvatorial 
pencil  to  delineate  the  promised  landscape 
of  my  native  rocks  and  hills  in  Derbyshire. 
Take  it,  however,  in  the  best  tints  of  your 
friend’s  recollection.  Eyam,  though  but  a 
village,  is  near  a  mile  in  length,  and  consi¬ 
derably  poiiulous.  It  sweeirs  in  a  waving 
line,  among  the  mountains,  upon  a  kind  of , 
natural  terrace,  jrerhaps  a  quarter  ofamilein  ' 
breadth.  From  the  stupendous  ^liddleton,  or 
Eyam  dale — for  the  two  places  contend  which 
of' their  names  it  shall  bear,  and  wbich  dale 
lies  in  the  road  between  Buxton  and  Chats- 
worth, — we  ascend  to  Eyam  up  a  steep  and 
narrow  lane  about  three  hun<lred  yards,  and 
enter  near  the  middle  of  the  village.  On  the 
right  hand,  to  its  eastern  termination,  the 
mountain,  on  w  hose  bosom  it  stands,  is  crossed  ; 
by  another  and  still  higher  mountain.  This  i 
mountain  rises  ojiposite  the  back  part  of  the  I 
parsonage,  new  fronted  by  my  father,  who  i 
made  it  an  excellent  house  to  little  purpose, 
having  never  been  his  home  since  it  was 
finished.  The  village  of  Eyam  was  one  of 
the  last,  if  it  were  nut  the  very  lust,  places  in ' 
England  visited  by  that  dire  contagion  io 
10(10,  the  year  after  that  in  which,  in  the  city 
of  London,  Death,  on  his  pale  horse,  trninpleil 
on  three  thousand  victims  in  one  ghasth 
night.  Mr.  Monipesson  was  then  rector  of 
Eyam,  and  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth.  Ht 
hud  married  a  beautiful  young  lady,  by  whoa 
he  had  a  boy  and  girl  of  three  and  four  yean 
old.  The  plague  was  brought  thither  in  pat¬ 
terns  of  cloth  sent  from  I.ondon  to  a  tailor  in 
our  village.  It  raged  with  great  violence, 
and  swept  away  four-fifths  of  the  inhubitanti. 
This  village  is  now  much  more  thinly  peo- 
ded,  owing  to  the  exhausted  state  of  tlx 
ead-mines.  Their  wealth  during  the  last 
century,  and  early  part  of  the  present,  occa¬ 
sioned  the  environs  of  Eyam,  then  thick- 
sown  little  towns  and  hamlets,  to  swarm  witk  i 
inhabitants.  On  the  commencement  of  tlx  I 
contagion,  Mrs.  Monipesson  threw  henclf 
with  her  babes  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  to 
supplicate  his  flight  from  that  devoted  |ilac(: 
but  nut  even  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  i 
beloved  wife  could  induce  him  to  desert  h* 
flock  in  these  hours  of  danger  and  disniM. 
E(|ually  fruitless  were  his  persuasions  thu 
she  would  retire  with  her  infants.  The  resell 
of  this  pathetic  contest  was  a  resolve  to  rcnio« , 
their  children,  and  abide  together  the  furydj 
the  i>estilence.  My  father  is  in  possession  if  j 
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authentic  cojties  of  three  letters  from  Mr. 
Mompesson,  taken,  as  iiitpears  the  dates, 
at  the  time  the  originals  were  written.  One 
of  them  is  to  his  cnildren,  designed  for  tlieir 
perusal  in  riper  years  ;  the  other  to  his  patron. 
Sir  George  Saville ;  and  the  third  to  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Beilby  of  York.  The  first  two  were 
written  during  the  rage  of  the  distemper ;  the 
last  after  it  had  subsided.  Mr.  Mompesson, 
constantly  visiting  and  praying  by  tlie  sick, 

“  Drew,  like  Marseilles’  good  bishop,  purer  breath. 

When  nature  sickened,  and  each  gale  was  death,” 

From  a  rational  belief  tliat  assembling  in  the 
church  for  public  worship  during  the  summer 
heats,  would  spread  and  increase  the  infec¬ 
tion,  he  agreed  with  his  afflicted  parishioners 
that  he  should  read  prayers  to  them  three 
times  in  the  week,  and  deliver  his  two  ser¬ 
mons  on  the  Sabbath  from  one  of  the  jier- 
forated  arches  in  the  rocks  of  the  verdant 
dingle  before  described.  By  his  directions 
they  ranged  themselves  on  the  grassy  decli¬ 
vity  near  the  liottom,  a  yard  distant  from 
each  other;  the  dell  being  so  narrow,  a  speaker 
from  that  rock  might  bo  distinctly  heard. 
Do  you  not  see  this  dauntless  minister  of  God 
stretching  forth  his  hands  from  the  rock,  and 
preaching  to  his  alarmed  and  distressed  Hock 
in  that  little  wilderness?  How  solemn,  how 
pathetic,  must  have  been  bis  exhortations  in 
those  terrific  hours!  Tlie  churchyard  soon 
ceased  to  afford  room  for  the  dead,  whieli 
were  afterwards  buried  in  a’heathy  hill  above 
the  village.  Curious  travellers  take  jileasure 
in  visiting  those  tumuli,  and  in  examining 
their  yet  distinct  remains;  also  in  descendin 


pesson  had  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to 
suffer  an  incision  to  be  made  in  his  leg,  and 
kept  open.  One  day  she  observed  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  wound  which  induced  her  belief 
tliat  the  contagion  had  found  vent  that  way, 
and  that  consequently  the  danger  was  over  as 
to  him — the  digestion  of  the  sore  being  a  cer¬ 
tain  sign  of  recovery.  Instead  of  being  shocked 
that  the  pestilence  had  entered  her  house,  and 
that  her  weakness — for  she  was  not  in  health — 
must  next  endure  its  fury,  she  expressed  the 
most  rapturous  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the 
apprehended  deliverance  of  him  whom  more 
than  her  life  she  loved.  His  letters,  though 
he  seems  to  think  her  conviction  groundless 
concerning  his  having  taken  the  disease, 
make  grateful  mention  of  that  disinteresteil 
joy.  Mrs.  ^lompesson,  how'ever,  soon  after 
sickened  of  the  plague,  and  expired  in  her 
husband’s  arms  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age. 
Her  monument  is  now  in  Eyam  churchyard, 
protected  by  iron  rails,  and  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  distinct.  Her  great-granddaughter’s 
jiious  visit  to  the  tomh  of  her  excellent  ances¬ 
tress,  when  I  was  at  Eyam  with  iny  father 
in  my  sixteenth  year,  proved  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  friendship  between  that  very  ac¬ 
complished  lady  and  myself,  whicii,  I  tfiink, 
will  cease  only  with  the  life  of  one  of  us. 
Tpon  the  first  appearance  of  tlie  pestilence 
in  Eyam,  Mr.  Mompesson  wrote  to  tlie  then 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  residing  at  Chatsw’orth, 
to  say,  that  he  believed  it  possible  to  prevail 
upon  Ids  parishioners  to  confine  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  the  village,  provided  his 
I  grace  would  exert  himself  to  induce  the  coun- 
from  the  cliffs,  which  brow  the  summit  of  the  j  I  try  round  to  supjdy  them  with  necessaries. 


dingle, into  the  excavated  ruck  from  which  Mr. 
Mompesson  performed  divine  service  during 
that  awful  visitation.  The  consecrated  rock 
is  called  Cucklet  Church  by  the  villagers  to 
this  day.  We  find,  from  united  medical  tes¬ 
timony,  that  the  effects  of  the  jilague  are  very 
various;  sometimes  producing  a  ]iarche(r,  1 
raging,  and  delirious  fever  —  sometimes  jiro-  i 
fuse  and  caustic  perspiration,  in  which  life  j 
dissolves.  In  other  instances,  the  tokens,  as  ; 
they  are  called,  formed  hy  a  livid  spot  about  | 
the  breadth  of  half-a-cruwn,andofiin|H:netra-  ' 
ble  hardness,  appear  when  the  jiatient  is  in 
apparent  health,  and  mark  the  grave’s  inevi¬ 
table  victim  ;  since,  when  the  tokens  wear 
that  appearance,  the  infected  never  survive 
longer  than  a  very  few  hours,  uml  often  re¬ 
main  without  perceptible  disorder  tilt  the 
moment  of  expiration.  If  they  are  only  dis¬ 
coloured,  without  being  hard — if  they  suppu¬ 
rate,  the  patient  generally  recovers. 

Mr.  Mompesson  remained  in  health  during 
the  whole  lime  of  the  contagion;  but  Provi¬ 
dence  saw  fit  to  put  his  fortitude  to  severer  i 
trial  than  if  he  had  seen  the  plague-spot  in¬ 
durated  upon  his  own  body.  Amongst  other 
precautions  against  the  disease,  Mrs.  Moiu- 


leaving  such  provisions  as  might  be  requested 
I  in  appointed  places,  and  at  iqipointcd  hours, 
mioii  the  neighbouring  hills.  Thd  proposal 
was  punctually  cunqdicd  with;  and  it  is  most 
remarkable  that,  when  the  jiestilence  became 
beyond  conception  terrible,  not  a  single  inha¬ 
bitant  attempted  to  jiass  the  dcathful  bounds 
of  the  village,  though  a  rcginient  of  soldiers 
could  not  ill  that  rocky  and  open  country 
have  detained  them  against  their  will,  much 
less  could  any  watch  which  might  have  been 
set  by  the  neighbourhood  have  effected  that 
infinitely  importuiit  purpose.  By  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  exemplary  man — the  result  of  his 
pious  and  affectionate  virtue — the  rest  of  the 
county  of  Derby  escu])cd  the  plague;  not  one 
of  the  very  nearly  iicighliouring  towns,  ham¬ 
lets,  or  even  a  single  house,  being  infected 
beyond  the  limits  of  Eyam  village,  though 
the  distemper  remained  there  more  than  seven 
months.  Dr.  Mead,  in  the  lust  edition  of  his- 
book  on  poisons,  has  recorded  the  prudence 
of  Mr.  Monqiesson’s  conduct  in  the  care  he 
took  to  prevent,  ns  much  ns  possible,  the  con¬ 
tagion  from  spreading,  and,  ny  his  exertions, 
to  procure  the  most  approved  medicines  from 
the  faculty  in  London  for  the  use  of  his  in- 
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fected  parishioners.  Some  years  atlerwards, 
Mr.  Mompesson  obtained  the  prebend  of 
York  and  Southwell,  and  the  rectory  of  Eak> 
ring  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  married  his 
second  wife  in  1679,  Mrs.  Nuhy,  widow  of 
Charles  Niibv,  Esq.,' by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters.  §he  was  a  remarkably  ingenious 
woman.  The  deanery  of  Lincoln  was  offered 
to  him ;  but  he  declined  it  in  favour  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Fuller,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
his  interest,  and  by  which  interest  the  doctor 
obtained  that  deanery.  Thus  were  piety,  for¬ 
titude,  honour,  and  generosity,  blended  in  his 
character.  He  died  in  the  year  1708.  His 
memory  ought  never  to  die ;  it  should  be  im¬ 
mortal  as  the  spirit  which  made  it  worthy  to 
live.  Your  heart  will  expand  over  this  faith¬ 
ful  picture  of  elevated  worth.  In  the  summer 
of  1759,  five  labouring  men,  inhabitants  of 
Eyam,  were  digging  amongst  the  plague- 
graves  on  the  heathy  mountain  above  the 
village,  to  make  potato-ground  for  a  cottage 
which  had  lieen  built  there.  They  came  to 
something  which  had  the  appearance  of  hav¬ 
ing  once  been  linen.  Conscious  of  its  situa¬ 
tion,  they  instantly  buried  it  again  ;  but  in  a 
few  days  they  all  sickened  of  a  putrid  fever, 
and  three  out  of  the  five  died.  It  was  so  con¬ 
tagious,  that  the  sick  could  procure  no  at¬ 
tendance  out  of  their  own  family.  The  dis-  I 
ease  proved  mortal  to  seventy  persons  of  Eyam. 
My  father,  who  had  two  years  before  been 
appointed  canon  of  Lichfield,  was  residing 
with  his  family  in  that  city  at  the  period 
when  the  subtle,  unextinguished,  though 
much -abated,  power  of  this  superlatively 
dreadful  disease  awakened  from  the  dust  in 
which  it  had  slumbered  ninety-one  years. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORI)  EXMOUTII. 

(Conclutled  from  p.  3i.) 

Nothing  of  any  very  great  importance  took 
jilace  in  the  life  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew  until 
the  short  peace  in  1802 ;  during  which  inter¬ 
val  of  rest  he  resided  near  Falmouth,  and  be¬ 
came  member  of  parliament  for  Barnstaple. 
It  was  merit,  and  not  friends,  that  hud  raised 
him  to  the  rank  he  now  held  ;  and  many 

f  ears  afterwards,  when  he  had  reached  a  yet 
liglier  rank,  he  made  the  following  remarks, 
on  returning  thunks  fur  his  health  having 
been  drunk, — remarks  which  may  encourage 
merit  and  perseverance,  however  humble  may 
be  their  beginnings,  when  they  recollect  that  | 
he  who  made  them  liegan  life  a  poor,  friend-  j 
less  orphan,  and  finished  it  as  Lord  Viscount 
Exmonth.  Heferring  to  his  own  historv,  on 
the  occasion  just  mentioned,  he  brought  it 
forward  in  firoof  of  the  fact,  that  no  ofKcer, 
however  unsupported  by  influence,  need  de¬ 
spair  of  receiving  his  due  reward  from  the 
justice  and  gratitude  of  his  country.  “  I  have 
never  known,”  added  he,  what  fortune 


meant.  I  never  chose  niy  station,  and  never 
had  a  friend  but  the  king’s  jiennant;  butl 
have  always  gone  where  I  vi’ns  sent,  and  done 
what  I  was  ordered  :  and  he  who  will  act  upon 
the  same  principles,  may  do  as  I  have  done.” 

The  duties  of  a  memher  of  the  House  of 
Conimuns  were  far  from  being  very  agree¬ 
able  or  suitable  to  an  active  officer  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  and  Sir  Edward  was  not  sorry 
to  make  his  escape  from  them,  by  being  ap- 
[lointcd  to  a  ship  (the  Tonnant),  at  the  re¬ 
newal  of  war  in  1803.  On  being  entrusted 
with  this  vessel,  he  gave  a  strong  proof  of  liij 
care  for  the  improvement  of  the  younger  offi¬ 
cers,  by  advertising  fur  a  superior  schoolmas¬ 
ter  for  the  Tonnant,  and  offering  him  501.  per 
annum  in  addition  to  his  pay ;  so  that  better 
instruction  might  be  obtained  fur  them  than 
the  regulations  of  the  service  would  afford. 
No  particular  actions  occurred  during  his 
command  of  the  Tonnant;  and  early  in  1801 
Sir  Edward  was  made  Bear-admiral  of  the 
White,  and  appointed  to  be  commander-in- 
chief  in  India. 

During  the  four  years  in  which  he  remained 
at  this  station — where  at  first  an  unpleasant 
dispute  arose  hetween  him  and  Sir  'I'liomas 
Troubridge,  in  which  both  officers  were  equally 
vearm,  but  Sir  Edward  hud  the  right  on  his 
side, — he  did  a  great  deal  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  commerce  in  those  parts;  but 
though  he  performed  many  useful  actions,  no 
very  brilliant  ones  were  achieved.  It  was 
stated  many  years  afterwards  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  nn  East  India  director,  who  had 
been  in  India  during  SirFidward’s  command, 
that  “  such  was  the  vigilance  with  which  that 
officer  had  chased  the  enemy  from  our  exten¬ 
sive  shores,  and  so  powerful  the  protection 
which  he  gave  to  our  commerce  in  those  seas, 
that  property  to  the  amount  of  millions  had 
lieen  saved,  which  otherwise  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.”  And  a  formal 
declaration  to  this  effect  was  presented  to  Sir 
Edward  Pellew  by  the  merchants  of  Bombay, 
before  he  left  India  for  England  in  18CW. 
During  the  voyage  his  fleet  met  with  dread¬ 
ful  weather;  and  the  admiral’s  ship,  the  Cul- 
luden,  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  For  three 
days  no  ]irovisiuns  could  be  cooked  ;  and  the 
crew  lived  chiefly  ujion  dry  rice,  with  a  dram 
every  four  hours.  'I'he  admiral  was  almost 
always  on  deck  ;  and  being  advised  to  ease  the 
ship  by  throwing  some  of  the  guns  overboard, 
he  replied :  “  I  <lo  not  think  it  necessary ;  she 
will  do  very  well ;  and  what  would  become  of 
the  convoy'  if  we  meet  an  enemy  ?”  He  was 
right:  four  of  the  convoy  were  indeed  lost, 
and  the  rest  were  scattered  ;  but  they  got  to¬ 
gether  again,  and  at  length  reached  England 
in  safety. 

•  rimniy— a  ship  or  of  war,  which  (-o  aloMwUk 
merchants'  obips  to  defend  them  from  enemies. — SaHtf'i 
Dicliunary. 
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The  next  station  of  Sir  Edwanl  was  in  the 
North  Sea,  where  he  eontinued  only  for  a 
year,  being  removed  in  lull  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  in  which  sea  he  remained  until  the 
peace  of  1814  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  longest, 
most  expensive,  and  most  dreadful  wars  in 
which  England  was  ever  engaged, — ^a  war,  at 
the  same  time,  as  glorious  and  as  necessary 
as  was  ever  undertaken  and  completed  by 
this  or  any  other  nation.  During  the  three 
years  of  Sir  Edward’s  being  stationed  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sen,  his  w  ish  to  co?iimand  in 
a  general  action  was  never  gratified ;  and 
although  the  service  that  he  did  was  import¬ 
ant,  it  was  not  of  that  nature  which  could  add 
to  his  well-earned  honours  and  reputation. 
The  honest  independence  of  an  English  sailor 
is  well  set  forth  in  some  of  his  letters  written 
about  this  period ;  in  one  of  which  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  ministry,  and  his  hojies  of 
attention  or  jtromotion  from  them ;  “  I  care 
not  who  comes  in,  or  who  goes  out ;  and  if 
they  send  me  on  shore,  well ;  and  if  not,  it  is 
the  same.”  Again,  in  the  commencement  of 
1812,  he  writes  thus:  “  I  never  expect  to  live 
the  war  through,  and  am  not  nt  all  anxious 
about  it,  if  I  can  only  have  the  happiness 
of  doing  service  to  the  country.  I  would  give 
a  great  deal  to  be  ten  years  younger ;  hut  as 
that  cannot  be,  I  must  content  myself  with 
the  reflection  tliat  my  children  are  good  and 
provided  for;  and  that  I  leave  them  attached 
to  their  mother  and  to  each  other.  We  have 
all  reason  to  he  thankful,  and  to  praise  God 
for  his  great  and  manifold  mercies.  We  are 
ready  to  start  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  have 
a  strict  look-out.  The  enemy  are  also  ready 
— sixteen  sail.  God  bless  you  and  yours ; 
and  may  he  enable  me  to  do  honour  to  my  | 
country  and  my  family — for  myself  I  care 
not.”  His  greatest  action  was  yet  unfought ; 
hut  he  had  no  notion  of  the  enemies  he  was 
to  connuer,  or  the  victory  he  was  to  win,  at  a 
time  when  a  general  peace  appeared  to  put 
away  every  hope  of  adding  to  the  naval  glory 
which  he  had  already  acquired. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814,  when  seve¬ 
ral  leading  generals  were  raised  to  the  peer¬ 
age,  it  was  thought  proper  to  confer  a  like 
honour  upon  some  naval  officer ;  and  the  per¬ 
son  selected  for  this  purpose  was  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  who  was  made  Baron  Exmouth  of 
Cunonteigu  (an  estate  in  Devonshire,  which 
he  had  purchased),  and  on  whom  was  settled 
the  pension  usual  to  those  to  whom  a  peerage 
is  granted  for  great  public  services.  It  was 
a  newspaper  that  brought  him  the  first  account 
of  his  advancement  in  rank,  which  caused 
him  to  be  greatly  surprised ;  but  he  writes, 
soon  after  he  had  received  the  flattering  news, 
“  For  the  sake  of  our  family,  I  hope  it  will  be 
useful  and  respectable;  for  myself,  I  am  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  know  it  will  only  tend  to  multiply 
my  enemies  and  increase  my  difliculties." 
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During  the  same  year,  1814,  the  officers  of 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  presented  their  com¬ 
mander,  “  as  a  mark  of  their  respect  and 
esteem,”  with  a  beautiful  vase,  which  cost 
i)80  guineas;  and,  having  left  the  fleet,  he 
returned  to  England.  But,  however,  he  was 
soon  recalled  again,  in  consequence  of  the 
escape  of  Buonaparte  from  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
and  the  renewal  of  war.  By  the  English 
fleet,  under  Lord  Exmouth’s  command,  the 
city  of  Naples  was  saved  from  plunder,  and 
that  of  Marseilles  from  destruction;  and  for 
these  actions  our  noble  hero  received  high 
honours  from  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and 
a  large  and  beautiful  piece  of  plate  from  the 
people  of  Marseilles.  The  fate  of  Napoleon 
was  soon  decided  by  Providence;  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  Great  Britain 
and  Wellington  were  the  leading  powers, 
hurled  for  ever  to  the  ground  the  name  and 
empire  of  that  man,  to  gratify  whose  personal 
ambition  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  had  perished  in  the  prime  of  life 
oil  the  field  of  battle.  When  the  power  of 
Napoleon  fell,  a  hateful  military  despotism 
was  destroyed ;  and  the  so-called  friends  of 
liberty  in  this  country  must  have  been  very 
much  at  a  loss  for  an  idol,  when  they  set  uji, 
for  an  object  of  their  veneration  and  compas¬ 
sion,  so  thorough  an  enemy  to  real  liberty  as 
was  Napoleon  Buonaparte! 

The  great  and  crowning  exploit  of  Lord 
Exmouth’s  life  was  performed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1810;  and  no  service  could  have 
been  chosen  in  which  his  courage  and  abili¬ 
ties  could  have  been  more  honourably  or  more 
usefully  displayed. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  conquest  ot  Algiers,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  briefly  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place,  and  the  causes  that  led  to  its 
attack.  The  situation  of  Algiers  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  by  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  is  extremely  favourable 
for  the  mode  of  life  which  its  natives  have 
followed  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  they  have  made 
themselves  notorious  and  dreaded  by  their 
acts  of  piracy.  Of  these  robbers  on  the  high 
seas,  it  might  have  been  most  truly  said,  that 
“  their  hand  was  against  every  man’s,  and 
every  man’s  hand  against  them ;”  and  (being 
Mahometans)  the  cruelties  which  they  in¬ 
flicted  upon  Christians,  the  hinderance  which 
they  offered  to  commerce,  and  the  number  of 
Christian  slaves  which  they  had,  combined 
to  render  the  state  of  Algiers  a  nuisance  and 
a  disgrace  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  or 
at  least  to  those  in  Euroiie.  To  shew  the 
state  of  barbarity  and  cruelty  which  prevailed 
in  this  wretched  place,  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  in  one  case,  out  of  300  prisoners,  or 
slaves,  50  had  died  of  ill-treatment  on  the 
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first  day  of  their  arrival,  and  70  during  the 
first  fortnight ;  while  the  rest  were  kept  in 
the  most  miserable  condition,  being  allowed 
only  a  pound  of  bread  a  day,  and  subject  to 
the  lash  from  morning  to  night.  Neither  age 
nor  sex  were  spared  by  these  brutes  in  human 
form.  Shortly  after  the  year  18.10,  when 
Algiers,  having  recovered  from  the  blow  given 
it  by  Exmouth,  ha<t  returneil  to  its  old  cruel¬ 
ties,  so  as  to  provoke  France  to  invade  and 
conquer  the  whole  country,  the  writer  of  this 
well  remembers  to  have  met  with  a  poor  man, 
an  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  slavery 
there,  and  had  been  set  at  liberty  by  the 
French.  He  stated  that  he  had  seen  al¬ 
most  all  his  eompanions  in  distress  wantonly 
maimed  and  afterwards  killeil  by  their  in¬ 
human  masters  at  Algiers,  who,  when  at  a 
loss  for  amusement,  would  send  for  one  of 
the  slaves,  and  occupy  their  time  by  invent¬ 
ing  some  misery  for  him.  The  poor  man  who 
told  this  piteous  tale  had  not  escaped.  One 
day  he  was  sent  for,  and  each  of  his  great 
toes  cut  off  in  the  most  clumsy  and  cruel 
manner  for  the  siKtrt  of  bis  masters ;  so  that, 
although  he  had  been  some  time  in  a  hospital 
in  Fiance,  he  was  (juite  unable  to  walk  with 
any  degree  of  comfort. 

It  was  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  this 
brutish  nation,  and  to  demand  that  Christian 
slavery  should  be  put  an  end  to,  that  Ixird 
Exmouth  left  Portsmouth  on  the  :2oth  of 
July  1816.  The  town  of  Algiers  and  all  the 
works  round  the  harbour  were  very  strongly 
fortified ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  English 
admiral  had  not  taken  enough  large  shijis 
w  ith  him  to  do  the  work  re«|uire<l ;  but  he 
knew  well  what  he  was  aliout  —  he  was  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  five  ships  of  the  line  eouhl  as 
completely  destroy  the  enemy’s  works  ns  a 
greater  number,  and  with  more  safety  to  them¬ 
selves.  At  Gibraltar  they  fell  in  with  a 
Dutch  srpiadron,  which  was  allowed,  at  the 
request  of  its  commander,  to  assist  them ; 
and  to  that  was  given  the  office  of  attacking 
the  fort  and  batteries  south  of  the  town.  It 
is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  interesting 
iwrticiilars  of  this  great  battle;  but  it  may 
uc  sufficient  to  state  that  tlie  attack  u|ion 
Algiers  liogan  in  the  afternoon  of  August 
26,  1816,  and  that  lM>forc  night  the  llritisli  |i 
fleet  had  fired  nearly  118  tons  of  {Mtwder  and 
oU,(KNI  shot,  weighing  more  tlian  d(Hl  tons  of 
iron,  liesides  INiO  shells  throw  n  by  the  liomli- 
vessels,  and  otlier  shells  and  rockets.  Tlie 
conseipicnces  of  such  a  fire,  so  close  and  wcll- 
diriHiUnl  as  it  was,  was  tliut  the  sea-dcfeiiees 
of  Algiers,  w  ith  great  part  of  the  town  itself, 
were  shatteriHi  and  crumbled  to  ruins.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  a  tremendous  storm 
of  tliunder  and  lightning  came  on,  the  effect 
of  w  hich,  w  ith  the  fbiming  8hi|>s  and  store¬ 
houses  of  the  enemy  in  different  directions, 
was  very  awful  and  grand.  After  tlie  storm 


was  over,  as  soon  as  the  ship  could  be  made 
snug,  Lord  Exmoulh  assembled  all  the  wound¬ 
ed  who  could  be  moved  with  safety,  that  they 
might  join  with  him  and  his  officers  in  thanks 
to  God  for  their  victory  and  preservation. 
Indeed,  the  life  of  the  admiral  had  been  in 
great  peril,  and  his  escape  was  a  narrow  one— 
for  a  cannon-shot  had  torn  away  the  skirts  of 
his  coat ;  but  he  trusted  in  that  Providence 
which  hail  now  shielded  him  for  forty  years 
in  the  midst  of  dangers ;  and  if  he  had  fallen 
at  Algiers,  he  could  not  have  fallen  in  a  better 
cause.  But,  happily,  he  was  s|iared  to  see 
the  success  of  his  arms,  and  to  obtain  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  Christian  slavery  should  in  future 
be  done  away  with,  as  well  as  to  beliold  the 
instant  liberation  of  no  fewer  than  3(K(3  poor 
slaves  of  all  nations  within  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks.  These  results  must  have  rewarded 
tlie  hero  of  the  battle  of  Algiers  for  all  hit 
care  and  forethought ;  and  though  he  was  a 
little  wounded  in  three  places  —  “  slightly 
touched,”  ns  he  says,  “  in  thigh,  face,  and 
fingers,” — yet  life  was  allowed  to  return  safe 
ami  covered  with  glory  to  the  beloved  shoret 
of  his  native  land,  there  to  enjoy  the  repose 
and  honour  which  he  had  so  liardly  earned, 
and  so  justly  descrvetl.  . 

Ilis  victory  w  as  rewarded  with  those  marks  • 
of  resjiect  which  it  well  merited, — he  was 
raised  to  the  title  of  viscount;  and  many 
just  conqilimeuts  were  paid  to  his  services 
lioth  at  home  and  abroad,  ainoiig  which  may 
be  nomi'd  the  present  of  a  S|iiendid  piece  of 
plate  of  the  value  of  1400  guineas  from  tha 
officers  of  his  sipiadron,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  him  from  both  houses  of  |>nrliament  oa 
account  of  his  victory,  which  had  been  no¬ 
ticed  in  tlie  royal  s|>cech.  Lord  Exmoutk 
was  now  in  the  {losscssion  of  all  that  is  desired 
to  form  hnman  happiness.  He  was  still  in 
the  vigour  of  life;  and  his  children,  none  of 
whom  he  had  ever  lost,  were  all  of  them  a 
comfort  and  credit  to  him,  while  he  was  a 
most  kind  father  to  them,  as  his  rare  lilierali^ 
in  giving  them  their  full  ^lortious  during  hu 
lifetime  mny  serve  to  testify.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  the  veteran  admiral,  who  was  nut  very 
fund  of  re|>oso,  would  sometimes  own  that 
he  had  Iteen  happier  amidst  his  early  difficul- 
i  lies.  So  often  does  it  hnp|)en  that  the  tfeatra 
of  worldly  honours  or  goods  is  mure  agreeable 
to  us  than  the  /xMtsr  .sno/i  of  them !  The  com- 
niand  at  Plymouth,  however,  was  given  him 
in  1HI7;  and  this,  for  a  time,  afforded  him 
some  little  employment  for  his  active  poweri.  ; 

In  ]iulitics  he  always  acteil  inde|>endently,  I 
licing  unwilling  to  fetter  himselfw  iththcchaini 
of  ]iarty;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
disposed,  to  the  Itest  of  his  ability,  to  assist  the 
government  when  his  services  were  wanted. 
He  had  always  been  opposed— as  we  have 
seen — to  the  claims  of  tlie  Homan  (httholics; 
and  in  1829,  when  so  many  minds  were  ai* 
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tered  by  interest,  or  expediency,  or  fashion, 
or  some  such  reason,  Lord  Exnioutli  con¬ 
tinued  stanch ;  and  the  confusion  and  dis¬ 
content  that  have  prevailed  ever  since  the 
passing  of  tlie  bill  concerning  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  that  year,  may  lead  many  friends 
of  the  measure  to  wish  that,  in  that  instance, 
the  voice  of  the  nation  had  been  listened  to, 
and  the  Romanists  left  where  they  were, — 
with  a  full  toleration  of  their  own  Church, 
but  without  such  powers  as  they  now  pos¬ 
sess  of  injuring  and  attacking  the  Chiircli  of 
England  in  parliament. 

With  regard  to  religious  feelings  and  opi¬ 
nions,  Lord  Exmouth,  though  he  bad  jiassed 
his  whole  life  in  the  midst  of  temptations, 
and  among  scenes  but  little  favourable  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  Christian  character, 
was  nevertheless  a  good  Christian  and  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant  of  God.  From  his  very  youth  he 
always  tried  to  check  that  profaneness  which 
too  commonly  j)revails  among  the  young,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  army  and  the  navy  ;  nor  was 
lie  ever  ashamed  of  endeavouring  to  set  a 
better  example  himself.  On  board  his  first 
frigate,  the  Winchelsea,  the  duties  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  were  always  observed  ;  and  on  that  day 
the  captain,  dressed  in  his  full  uniform,  would 
read  the  morning -service  to  bis  crew  %vheu 
the  weather  permitted,  there  not  being  any 
chaplain  on  board.  Nor,  as  he  advanced  in 
the  world,  did  he  at  all  forget  the  Power  to 
whose  goodness  he  owed  all  his  victories  and 
success;  after  each  single  instance  of  which, 
it  always  was  his  custom  to  have  a  special 
service  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  (iod. 
And  these  warm  feelings  of  religious  grati¬ 
tude  blessed  and  sanctified  the  declining  years 
of  the  life  of  the  hero  who  had  fought  so  nobly 
in  his  country’s  defence;  the  bright  light  of 
Christian  hope  shed  a  holy  influence  across 
the  latter  part  of  the  course  of  the  aged  vete¬ 
ran  sailor.  As  years  advanced,  the  world 
grew  of  less  concern  to  him,  and  he  to  the 
world:  still  he  dearly  loved  his  country — he 
w'as  an  honest  Englishman,  and  an  attached 
member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it 
was  no  small  trial  to  him  to  witness,  in  his 
old  age,  the  folly  and  inudness  which  prevailed 
in  Great  Britain  previously  to  the  passing  of 
that  now-discarded  jwt  of  the  Liberal  party — 
the  Reform  Bill.  One  who  had  watched  the 
gradual  overthrow  of  the  gigantic  tyranny  of 
France  by  the  repeated  ettbrts  of  the  English 
nation,  which  at  one  time  stood  single  and 
alone  in  the  contest — one  who  had  liiinsclf 
risen,  by  merit,  from  the  condition  of  an  un¬ 
friended  youth,  to  the  highest  rank  under  the 
free  institutions  of  old  England, — coidd  ill 
l)ear  the  taunts  and  threats  of  ignorance  and 
vice  against  our  ancient  constitution.  A  man 
like  Lord  Exmouth  could  not  but  despise, 
pity,  and  dislike,  such  men  as  those  whom 
the  commotions  occasioned  by  the  Reform 


Bill  called  forth  into  notice.  In  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  in  1831  the  hero  of  Algiers  thus  expresses 
himself,  in  words  to  which,  at  that  trying  pe¬ 
riod,  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  many  a  true 
Briton  most  faithfully  responded.  “  I  am 
fast  approaching,”  writes  he,  “  that  end  which 
we  must  all  come  to.  My  own  term  I  feel  is 
expiring;  and  happy  is  the  man  who  does 
not  live  to  see  the  destruction  of  his  country, 
which  discontent  has  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  Hitherto  thrice-happy  England,  how 
art  thou  torn  to  pieces  by  thine  own  children ! 
Strangers,  who  a  year  ago  looked  up  to  you, 
as  a  happy  exception  in  the  world,  with  ad¬ 
miration,  at  this  moment  know  thee  not. 
Fire,  riot,  and  bloodshed,  are  roving  through 
the  land  ;  and  God,  in  his  displeasure,  visits  us 
also  with  pestilence;  and,  in  fact,  in  one  short 
year  we  seem  almost  to  have  reached  the  climax 
of  misery.  One  cannot  sit  down  to  put  one’s 
thoughts  on  paper  without  feeling  oppressed 
by  public  events,  and  with  vain  thoughts  of 
how  and  when  will  the  evils  terminate.  That 
must  be  left  to  God’s  mercy  ;  for  I  believe  roan 
is  at  this  moment  unequal  to  the  task.”  And 
in  the  following  year,  in  one  of  the  last  letters 
he  ever  w'rote,  Lord  Exmouth  thus  speaks, 
when  alliuling  to  the  cholera  morbus  then 
raging,  of  the  attacks  which  were  at  that  time 
begun  upon  the  Church : — “  I  am  much  in¬ 
clined,”  said  he,  “  to  consider  this  an  inflic¬ 
tion  of  Providence,  to  shew  his  power  to  the 
discontented  of  the  world,  who  have  long  been 
striving  against  the  government  of  man,  and 
a'e  commencing  their  attacks  on  our  Church. 
But  they  w  ill  fail !  God  will  never  suffer  his 
Church  to  fall ;  and  the  world  will  see  that 
his  mighty  arm  is  not  shortened,  nor  his  power 
diminished.  I  put  my  trust  in  him,  and  not 
in  man  ;  and  I  bless  him  that  he  has  enabled 
me  to  see  the  difference  between  improvement 
and  destruction.” 

At  tbe  end  of  1831,  after  his  family  had 
been  remarkably  free  from  any  trials  of  the 
kind,  Lord  Exmouth  lost  his  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  within  three  years  of  that  time  no 
fewer  than  seven  members  of  the  family  died. 
In  the  following  March,  the  daughter  of  his 
eldest  sun  died  almost  suddenly ;  on  which 
event  the  grandfather  observes,  “  We  have 
long  been  mercifully  spared.  Death  has  at 
length  entered  our  mmily ;  and  it  behoves  us 
all  to  be  watchful.”  At  tins  time  he  was  made 
Vice-admiral  of  England,  and  w  as  honoured 
with  a  very  flattering  letter  from  William  the 
Fourth.  Concerning  the  appointment  he  ob¬ 
served,  “  I  shall  have  it  only  for  one  year  ;’* 
and,  in  fact,  he  held  it  but  fur  a  few  months. 
In  May  his  beloved  brother  and  brave  fellow- 
sailor,  Sir  Israel  Pellew,  died  ;  and  this  was 
the  last  occasion  on  which  Lord  Exmouth  left 
his  home.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was 
taken  violently  ill,  and  continued  to  linger, 

I  without  any  hope  of  recovery,  until  the  fol- 
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lowing  January,  on  the  ‘23d  of  which  month, 
in  the  year  1832,  he  expired,  full  of  hope  and 
pence,  crowning  and  completing  a  life  of  vic¬ 
tory  with  that  last  and  best  triumph  which 
can  be  won  only  in  the  strength  of  Christ — 
the  victory  of  our  faith.  “  Every  hour  of  his 
life  is  a  sermon,”  said  an  officer  who  was  often 
with  him ;  “  I  have  seen  him  great  in  battle, 
but  never  so  great  as  on  his  deathbed.” 

Reader!  few  among  us  can  hope  for  the 
same  success  as  that  which  marked  the  course 
of  Lord  Exmouth  ;  indeed,  how  few  of  us  de¬ 
serve  it  as  he  did  !  how  few  of  us  would  use 
as  w'ell  as  he  did  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  rank, 
if  they  were  bestowed  upon  us!  But,  though 
we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  be  like  him  in 
that  which  is  corruptible,  we  all  may  be  like 
him  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible.  All  of 
us,  be  our  state  or  condition  what  it  may,  can 
be  true  to  our  Queen,  our  Country,  and  our 
Church ;  all  may,  with  God’s  blessing,  learn 
to  “  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
it  has  pleased  him  to  call  them  all  may,  if 
they  will,  attend  to  the  wholesome  warning 
of  the  wisest  of  men  : — “  My  son,  fear  thou 
the  Lord  and  the  king ;  and  meddle  not  with 
them  that  are  given  to  change.”^ 


BAPTISING  AND  CHRISTENING. 

A  DIALOGUE.  | 

”  Well,  David,”  said  Mary  Myers  to  her  husband, 
on  his  return  from  work,  ”  the  curate  has  been  here 
again  to-d.ay ;  and  you  may  believe  he  never  will 
let  us  rest  till  we  have  taken  our  little  Harry  to 
church,  and  have  had  him  christened.” 

”  We  must  go  then,  you  think,”  said  David,  “for 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  be  freed  from  Mr.  Dea¬ 
con’s  importunity  t  I  wish  I  had  been  at  home 
when  he  called.  I  should  speedily  have  opened 
my  mind  to  him,  and  let  him  understand  that  hav¬ 
ing  once  named  the  child,  there  can  be  no  use  of 
any  farther  ceremony,  and  that  all  this  fuss  about 
bringing  him  to  church  is  only  profitless  trouble.” 

Mary.  1  took  c.'tre  to  state  your  objections  to 
Mr.  Deacon;  and  though  they  had  formerly  weighed 
with  me,  he  answered  them  so  clearly  and  satisfac¬ 
torily,  that  1  can  now  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
delay  taking  our  child  to  church ;  on  the  contrary, 
David,  I  think,  if  we  neglect  this  duty,  we  are  com¬ 
mitting  sin  against  God,  and  doing  our  infant  boy 
a  cruel  injustice. 

David.  Indeed ;  so  the  curate  has  been  talking 
you  over  to  his  side,  has  he  ?  Come,  let  us  hear 
what  he  said. 

M.  It  need  not  excite  your  surprise,  David,  that 
Mr.  Deacon  should  bring  me  over  to  his  side. 
Such  as  we,  who  have  had  no  education  or  learn¬ 
ing,  should  at  the  least  listen  with  some  humility 
and  deference  to  the  advice  and  opinions  of  those 
who  are  better  informed,  and  who  may  be  supposed 
to  know  best  how  to  guide  and  admonish  us.  Be¬ 
sides,  Mr.  Deacon  said  that  all  he  wished  for  us 
was  the  same  spirit  of  obedience  by  which  he  him¬ 
self  was  influenced;  and  that  in  this  case  he  was 
*  Proverbs  xxiv.  21. 


urging  no  request,  enforcing  no  rule  of  his  own,  * 
but  simply  expounding  to  us  the  order  of  the  Churcb.  ' 
And  truly  it  did  seem  to  me,  that  when  the  curate 
could  submit  to  believe  and  rxecitle,  there  was  no 
hardship  in  our  submitting  to  believe  and  oley.  • 
But  farther : — your  notions  on  this  subject,  David, 
are  far  from  correct,  and  therefore  you  have  been  I 
hitherto  prevented  (as  I  have  till  to-day)  from  ^ 
seeing  the  necessity  of  obedience  from  its  own  | 
peculiar  reasonableness  and  propriety.  | 

D.  I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  the  point  at 
last ;  for,  though  Mr.  Deacon’s  office  and  respon-  . 
sibilities  may  be  very  good  grounds  on  which  to 
seek  our  attention  and  deference,  1  should  like  to  | 
hear  something  more  substantial  before  I  consent  ; 
to  submit  ray  child,  who  has  been  already  nanud, 
to  any  more  useless  ceremonies.  ! 

M.  The  first  error  which  Mr.  Deacon  pointed  j 
out  is  contained  in  the  very  last  words  you  have  I 
now  spoken.  “  Had  *  naming’  been  all  that  hoi;  F 
baptism  is  good  for,”  said  he,  “you  might  have 
with  reason  objected  to  more  useless  ceremoniei;  ' 
but  when  you  came  to  me  last  Sunday,  with  an  | 
assurance  that  your  infant  was  dangerously  ill,  I  | 
consented,  according  to  your  request,  not  only  to 
‘  name’  (which  is  merely  an  accident  to  the  rile), 
but  to  administer  to  him  privately  that  holy  sacra-  ; 
ment  of  baptism,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  performed  openly  before  God's  assem¬ 
bled  people.”  j 

D.  Well,  and  how  much  more  than  a  name  did  * 
he  say  that  baptism  conveyed  1  ] 

M.  First  of  all,  he  protested  against  the  use  of  : 
the  expression,  “  naming  ;”  as  carrying  with  it  do-  j 
thing  of  the  importance  of  the  ceremony :  he  said, 
we  might  as  well  cease  to  speak  of  our  being 
“married”  in  the  sacred  sense  in  which  we  are  joined 
together,  and  simply  call  our  union  “  the  giving  (j 
a  ring and  then  he  spoke  in  a  serious  and  im¬ 
pressive  manner  of  the  great  importance  of  learn-  ^ 
ing  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names,  and  the 
danger  of  habitually  doing  otherwise. 

D.  So  much  for  the  word  "  naming,”  which,  I 
suppose,  must  now  give  place  to  “  holy  baptism" 
as  the  more  proper  expression ;  but  what  more  did 
he  say  this  ceremony  included  ? 

M.  He  used  the  words  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
which  I  was  ashamed  to  say  I  had  forgotten.  “  it 
included,”  he  said,  “  a  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  ; 
birth  unto  righteousness ;  for  being  by  nature  born  | 
in  sin,  we  are  by  baptism  made  the  children  of  j 
grace.”  And  then  he  quoted  from  Scripture,  “  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved" 
(.Mark  xvi.  IG);  "Baptism  doth  also  now  save 
us”  (1  Pet.  iii.  21);  “Repent  and  be  baptised  ■ 
every  one  of  you  for  the  remission  of  sins"  (Acti  * 
ii.  38)  ;  “  Arise  and  be  baptised,  and  wash  away  th;  I 
sins”  (Acts  xxii.  16) ;  “  Ye  are  buried  with  Cbriit  ! 
in  baptism”  (Col.  ii.  12);  “Know  ye  not  that  at  | 
many  of  you  as  u-ere  baptised  unto  Christ  were  bap-  j 
Used  into  his  death”  (Rum.  vi.  3)  ;  “Except  a 
man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  ofGod”  (John  iii.  5)  ;  “At 
many  of  you  as  have  been  baptised  into  Christ  have 
put  OH  Christ’’  (Gal.  iii.  27). 

D.  This  mysterious  effect  of  baptism,  Mary,  bat 
always  been  to  me  matter  of  much  wonder  and 
difficulty ;  and  yet  1  begin  to  see  that  it  is  not  in  the 
least  necessary  to  its  truth  that  1  should  compre¬ 
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hend  it.  These  which  Mr.  Deacon  mentioned,  and 
many  other  passages  in  holy  Scripture,  make  me 
fear  to  disbelieve  it,  however  hard  it  may  be  to  my 

understanding. 

M.  Yes,  David ;  Mr.  Deacon  forcibly  dwelt  upon 
that  point ;  and  1  wish  you  had  heard  him  speak  of 
the  miracles  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  means  seemed  totally  inadequate  to 
the  end  proposed,  and  yet  were  subjects  of  faith  to 
those  on  whom  they  were  exercised.  “The  primi¬ 
tive  Christians  too,  and  faithful  people  of  all  ages," 
he  said,  “  reverently  and  humbly  received  this 
perpetual  miracle  which  Christ  works  for  his 
Church,  and  that  God's  word  should  be  enough  for 
us,  without  explanations  as  to  means  and  methods, 
which  we  can  never  understand.” 

D.  Well,  Mary,  I  am  willing  to  believe  all  this ; 
and  I  hope,  by  God's  grace,  to  do  so  more  heartily, 
perhaps,  by  and  by,  than  I  am  yet  prepared  for ; 
but  you  have  never  told  me  what  the  curate  said 
was  the  use  of  christening.  If  all  these  benefits 
(and  certainly  they  are  wonderfully  great)  were  con¬ 
ferred  qn  our  child  at  baptism,  which  Mr.  Deacon 
administered  here,  what  are  the  additionala  worth 
having,  for  which  the  ceremony  of  christening  is 
necessary  ?” 

M.  Here  too,  David,  the  curate  discovered  a 
popular  error  no  less  common  and  absurd  than 
that  already  noticed.  “  Persons,”  he  said,  “  call 
the  ceremony  of  public  reception  into  the  Church  by 
a  name  which  can  never  apply  to  it;  they  call  it 
christening.  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  evidently 
the  making  Christian,  or  the  joining  to  Christ ;  now, 
children  are  so  made  and  so  joined  by  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  baptism — a  word  which  literally  means 
sprinkling.  The  whole  act,  therefore,  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  termed  ‘  christening,’  or  ‘  baptising  ’ — words 
which,  ill  two  different  senses,  convey  precisely  the 
same  thing:  children  are  baptised,  vith  reference 
to  the  means  used — the  sprinkling  of  water  for  the 
remission  of  sins;  and  children  are  christened,  with 
reference  to  the  end  proposed — their  junction  to 
Christ,  and  membership  to  his  body.’’ 

D.  What,  then,  is  the  proper  name  by  which  to 
designate  this  ceremony  now  required  of  us?  and 
why  is  our  obedience  to  it  necessary  ? 

M.  Mr.  Deacon  directed  us  to  speak  of  it  simply 
as  the  reception  of  our  infant  into  the  Church, — his 
public  reception  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  by  which 
they  are  called  to  bear  testimony  to  the  validity 
and  legality  of  his  baptism.  The  object  of  the  ce¬ 
remony,  he  said,  was  explained  in  the  rubric: — If 
the  child  which  is  piivately  baptised  “  do  afterwards 
live,  it  is  expedient  that  it  be  brought  into  the 
church,  to  the  intent  that  if  the  minister  did  him¬ 
self  baptise  that  child,  the  congregation  may  be 
certified  of  the  true  form  of  baptism  by  him  pri¬ 
vately  before  used ;”  after  which  he  is  directed  to 
”  receive  him  as  one  of  the  flock  of  true  Christian 
people.” 

D.  Rut  if  our  child  has  been  admitted  into  the 
Church  by  baptism,  I  cannot  see  what  more  he 
wants,  or  can  acquire. 

M.  Certainly;  Mr.  Deacon  acknowledged  that 
all  the  essentials  of  the  holy  Sacrament  had  been 
already  administered:  but  there  were  several  good 
reasons  why  we  should  comply  with  the  Church’s 
order,  which,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  will  try 
and  state  in  the  order  in  which  Mr.  Deacon  men¬ 


tioned  them.  “  1.  That  the  Church  had  imposed 
it,  and  set  forth  a  service  for  the  purpose,  which 
with  humble,  simple-minded,  self-diffident  people 
should  be  enough. — 2.  That  admission  is  one  thing, 
and  reception  is  another  —  the  former  is  an  act 
vouchsafed  by  God,  which  assuredly  establishes  a 
right  to  the  latter,  but  is  yet  distinct  from  it.”  And 
here  Mr.  Deacon  observed,  “  You  may  have  heard 
of  the  term  '  installation'  applied  to  public  officers 
who  have  been  elected  to  any  post  of  honour — the 
object  of  which  act  is,  tVieir  public  reception  and 
acknowledgment;  and  so  in  the  case  of  the  new 
rector,  Mr.  Canon,  you  may  have  remarked  that, 
when  he  came  to  church  several  weeks  before  his 
final  residence  at  the  rectory,  he  read  the  whole 
service,  and  declared  his  unfeigned  assent  thereto 
— thus  calling  the  congregation  to  witness  his  faith, 
and  to  receive  him  as  their  legal  pastor.  Now 
just  so,”  continued  Mr.  Deacon,  “  is  it  with  infants 
who  have  been  by  private  baptism  admitted  into 
the  Church ;  they  must  be  installed,  or  inducted,  as 
it  were,  and  so  received  by  their  fellow- Christians, 
and  publicly  acknowledged  as  Christ’s  faithful  sol¬ 
diers  and  servants. — 3.  That  a  profession  of  faith 
at  baptism,  like  taking  oaths  in  offices  of  public 
trust,  is  required  by  the  Church,  and  may  not  be 
dispensed  with — and  that,  too,  before  the  public 
congregation,  as  witnesses ;  but  that  ‘  whereas  in¬ 
fants,  by  reason  of  their  tender  age,  cannot  under¬ 
take  it,  they  promise  both  faith  and  repentance  by 
their  sureties,  which  promise,  when  they  come  to 
age,  themselves  are  bound  to  perform. —  4.  And 
that  these  reasons  may  have  more  weight,  I  pray 
you,”  said  Mr.  Deacon,  “  to  consider  that  in  over¬ 
looking  them,  you  are  sinning  against  God,  who 
has  set  his  Church  in  the  world  to  guide  and  en¬ 
lighten  you ;  and  you  are  cruelly  injuring  your 
child,  who  claims  at  your  hands  the  privilege  which 
the  Church  secures  to  him  in  the  vows  by  which 
she  binds  his  sureties — to  provide  for  his  due  in¬ 
struction  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.” 

D.  Mr.  Deacon  seems  most  certainly  to  have 
made  an  impression  on  you,  Mary ;  and  I  must 
confess  there  are  many  things  in  his  statements,  of 
which  1  never  thought  before,  and  which  may  tend 
to  alter  ray  opinions. 

M.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  David : 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  anxious  to  take  Harry  to 
church  on  Sunday  next;  and  Thomas  Trueman, 
with  his  wife,  have  promised  to  join  my  brother 
Richard  as  godparents.  1  hope,  therefore,  the 
more  you  seriously  think  of  it,  the  greater  reason 
you  will  see  to  comply.  I  can  never  forget  Mr. 
Deacon’s  parting  observation.  “  Faith  and  obedi¬ 
ence,”  said  he,  “  are  virtues  which  carry  with  them 
their  own  reward ;  the  very  fact  of  our  discharging 
a  duty  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  commanded, 
will  ensure  God’s  blessing,  because  it  is  a  humbling 
and  a  denying  of  ourselves.”  J.  S. 


A  ROMAN  VILLA.* 

A  FEW  days  after  the  departure  of  Pamphilus,  Ru- 
tilius  received  an  invitation  to  visit  his  father’s 
friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ceesarea.  His  com¬ 
pliance  was  the  more  ready,  because  he  felt  that  it 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  renewing  his  inter¬ 
course  with  Pamphilus.  He  had  heard  much  also 
•  From  Wilbcrforcc’s  “  Rutilius  and  Lucias.” 
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of  Milo's  mai^iiificent  hospitality;  and  was  not 
without  curiosity  to  see  what  was  meant  by  the 
fascinating  charms  of  an  Asiatic  villa.'  He  ar¬ 
rived  on  tlie  second  day  after  leaving  Tyre ;  and 
on  his  way  heard  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  sump¬ 
tuousness  of  the  place  which  he  was  about  to  visit. 
Not  far  from  the  house  he  found  a  tennis-court, 
where  Milo  was  at  the  time  amusing  himself.  The 
great  man  was  attended  by  a  number  of  youths, 
whose  long  hair  reached  nearly  to  their  girdles ; 
while  at  the  end  of  the  court  stood  an  attendant 
with  a  large  silver  bowl  of  water  to  be  ready  for 
his  refreshment:  Milo  would  occasionally  call  him, 
and  dipping  his  hands  in  water,  dry  them  on  the 
hair  of  the  attendant  pages.  The  whole  place,  and 
the  persons  who  were  in  waiting,  spoke  of  a  soft¬ 
ness  and  etfeminacy  which  disgusted  Kutilius,  the 
more  when,  passing  through  it  to  an  adjoining  door 
of  the  house,  he  saw  inscribed  on  a  tablet,  which 
hung  on  a  pillar  at  the  side, — ‘  Every  servant  who 
goes  out  without  his  master's  permission  shall  receive 
a  hundred  lashes' — ‘  Such,’  said  the  young  man, 

‘  is  the  marriage  of  license  and  of  servitude.  Thus 
is  oppression  the  next  neighbour  to  luxury  and 
sloth.*  The  paintings  which  covered  the  walls  of 
the  court,  which  he  now  entered,  were,  in  like 
manner,  a  singular  contrast  to  one  another.  On 
one  side  there  were  various  pictures  of  heathen 
gods,— the  figure  of  Milo,  the  host  of  the  place, 
being  singularly  mixed  with  them ;  here  he  was 
entering  Home  in  a  triumphal  car,  conducted  by 
Minerva;  there  Mercury  was  lifting  him  up  by  the 
chin,  and  placing  him  upon  a  lofty  tribunal.  Ru- 
tilius  was  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  was  meant 
by  the  introduction  of  these  patron  deities — that 
Milo's  learning  was  implied  to  have  introduced 
him  to  notice  in  the  Capitol,  and  his  eloquence  to 
have  raised  him  to  the  judgment-seat.  No  less 
significant  was  the  figure  of  Fortune,  which  stood 
by  him  on  one  side  with  a  cornucopia,  to  express 
the  abundance  of  his  wealth ;  while  on  the  other 
were  the  three  Fates  spinning  a  golden  thread,  as 
an  emblem  of  his  good  fortune.  But  there  were 
other  circumstances  of  a  personal  nature  depicted 
— his  being  taught  to  reckon ;  his  being  appointed 
treasurer — and  as  the  artist  who  had  executed  the 
designs  was  less  remarkable  for  his  skill  than  his 
flatterv,  their  meaning  was  obligingly  explained  by 
suitable  inscriptions.  Rutilius  was  not  less  amused 
by  all  this  parade  in  praise  of  a  person,  who,  he 
knew,  had  no  claims  to  distinction,  except  from 
the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune,  than  by  the 
puerile  device  which  he  saw  joined  to  it:  the  figure 
of  a  great  dog,  painted  close  by  the  corner  of  the 
porter's  lodge,  and  surmounted  by  an  inscription, 
in  great  letters, — ‘  Take  cake  of  the  doo.*  The 
animal  was  drawn  naturally  enough ;  and  as  it  was 
so  placed  that  on  entering,  you  came  u)>on  it  on  a 
sudden,  the  servant  who  carried  Rutilius’s  eficcts, 
and  who  was  looking  in  another  direction  when  he 
approached,  was  so  scared,  that  he  nearly  broke  his 
neck  in  starting  out  of  the  way.  All  this  was  laugh¬ 
able  enough ;  but  it  was  painfully  contrasted  with 
the  opposite  side  of  the  court,  on  which  might  be 
seen  the  picture  of  a  slave-market.  There  the  na¬ 
tive  Syrian  or  Paphlagonian  thrall,  the  Scythian  | 
or  Goth  captured  in  war  and  carried  into  a  distant 

'  The  following  de^criiitiuu  of  the  mode  of  life  at  a  Ko- 
msn  villa  is  bonuwed  from  I'etrouius's  account  of  Nero. 


captivity,  contrasted  with  the  peculiar  features  of  I 
the  negro ;  while  round  the  neck  of  each  were 
labels  indicating  their  prices.  Rutilius’s  own  feel¬ 
ings  revolted  at  this  contrast  between  his  host's 
overgorged  prosperity,  and  the  misery  of  so  many 
of  his  fellow-creatures;  and  the  spectacle  reminded 
him  of  what  he  had  heard  from  Pamphilus — that 
all  men  were  in  truth  brethren ;  that  slavery  was  a 
state  which,  instead  of  being  paraded  as  an  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  splendour  of  the  few,  ought  to  he  de¬ 
plored  as  a  fearful  consequence  of  the  degradation 
of  the  many ;  and  that  the  extension  of  the  Chrit-  I 
tian  faith  would  lead  to  its  total  abolition.  It  was 
just  supper-time;  and  Rutilius,  after  he  had  bathed,  ' 
entered  the  principal  aparment ;  a  lad,  whose  of-  I 
fice  it  was,  calling  out  as  he  crossed  the  threshold, 

— ‘  Your  right  foot  forwards  ;’  lest  he  should  enter  ' 
in  an  unlucky  manner.  The  feast  which  followed  ^ 
partook  of  the  overwrought  luxury  of  the  period.  I 
Not  only  was  there  such  profuse  abundance  ns  to 
pall  upon  the  most  unrestrained  appetite,  hut  every 
device  was  adopted  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  the 
feast,  and  provoke  the  languid  palate.  Rutilius 
could  not  help  feeling  how  much  the  habits  of  the 
age  had  degenerated  from  that  simple  elegance 
which  breathed  through  the  drinking-song  of  Ho¬ 
race  : 

‘  I  hate  the  Persian  banquet's  pride : 

Uoy,  fling  those  gaudy  wreaths  aside. 

No  linden  knot  fur  me ; 

Nor  seek  in  what  loue  dell  the  rose. 

The  last  of  summer,  ling'ring  blows — 

It  fits  nor  me  nor  thee. 

Add  nut  a  leaf — 'tis  my  command — 

M  ell  suits  thy  brow  the  myrtle  band; 

And  well  its  simple  braid 
rtecomes  thy  ma-ster,  where  the  vino 
I)eli"hts  a  leafy  screen  to  tw  ine. 

Carousing  in  the  shade.’* 

This  feeling  was  not  abated,  when,  after  various 
other  dishes  had  been  brought  up  and  dismissed, 
he  saw  a  boar  of  vast  size  placed  upon  the  table. 

It  had  an  appropriate  carver,  in  a  man  dressed  like 
a  hunter ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  struck  his  wood- 
knife  into  it,  than  out  started  a  number  of  black¬ 
birds,  which  were  caught  by  fowlers  who  stood 
around  with  their  reeds,  and  presented  afterwards 
to  the  difi'erent  guests.  Various  interludes  of  the 
same  sort  occurred ;  and  during  the  intervals  their 
host  plied  the  company  with  Falernian  wine.  The 
bottles  were  plastered  over,  and  labelled — ‘  Eater’ 
nian,  a  hundred  years  old.'  On  seeing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  Milo  cried  out,  ‘  Alas,  that  wine  should  endure 
lunger  than  those  who  drink  it!  But  since  so  it  it, 
let  us  drink  while  we  may.’  While  he  was  speak¬ 
ing,  a  servant  brought  in  a  silver  skeleton,  so  in¬ 
geniously  constructed  that  it  would  turn  every  way. 

A  person  who  lay  on  the  couch  near  Rutilius  whis¬ 
pered  to  him  some  lines  of  Lucretius, 

*  So  w  hen  the  jolly  blades  with  garlands  crowneil 
Kit  down  to  drink,  while  frequent  healths  go  round. 

Some  looking  grave,  this  observation  make. 

All  the  delights  arc  short  we  men  ran  take.’ 

CasEcii's  Lucretius. 

But  with  Milo  none  of  these  things  were  valuable, 
except  as  they  ministered  to  his  personal  gratillca- 
.  tion.  He  had  no  perception  of  the  meaning  of  this 
custom,  which  his  countrymen  had  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  nor  any  taste  fur  the  clas- 

*  From  the  translation  of  Horace’s  Lyrics  by  Arch¬ 
deacon  Wtangham. 
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steal  application  which  had  been  made  of  it  by  the 
Homan  poets.  When  be  had  satisfied  his  appetite, 
he  could  speak  only  about  his  wealth  and  conse¬ 
quence,  and  began  to  tell  his  guests  what  he  pur- 
osed  to  do  with  all  his  riches.  An  inventory  of 
is  estates  and  slaves  was  rend :  then  be  ordered 
his  will  to  be  brought,  and  stated  what  kind  of 
monument  he  thought  of  erecting.  ‘  There  shall 
be  a  sun-dial  in  the  midst  of  it,’  he  said,  ‘  that  no¬ 
body  may  be  .able  to  tell  what  o’clock  it  is  without 
reading  my  name.  However,’  he  added,  ‘  there  is 
time  enough  to  see  about  this,  for  my  diviner  tells 
me  I  may  reckon  for  certain  on  thirty  years  more.’ 
While  he  w.as  talking,  a  boy  happened  to  drop  a 
cup;  ‘  You  are  growing  careless,’  said  Milo,  turn¬ 
ing  to  him ;  '  go  out  directly,  and  kill  yourself.’ 
llutilius,  who  knew  what  absolute  power  over  the 
life  of  his  slaves  was  possessed  by  this  vain  and 
sensual  man,  was  afraid  that  the  sentence  woidd  be 
carried  into  effect ;  but  perhaps  it  was  only  threat¬ 
ened,  that  Milo  might  yield  to  the  intercession, 
which  was  immediately  matte  to  him  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  guests.  When  the  feast  had  in  this  man¬ 
ner  been  prolonged  much  beyond  midnight,  the 
sudden  entrance  of  a  body  of  fresh  visitors  gave 
Rutilius  an  opportunity  of  slipping  out  of  the  hall ; 
but  as  the  drunken  uproar  which  still  filled  the 
castle  made  rest  at  present  hopeless,  he  sought  fur 
quiet  in  soirtc  neighbouring  ruins,  which  he  had 
observed  as  he  entered  in  the  evening.  Turning  im¬ 
mediately  after  he  left  the  gate,  he  skirted  the  high 
wall  of  Milo’s  residence;  and  a  few  minutes  brought 
him  to  what  had  evidently  been  the  remains  of  some 
very  extensive  building.  Herod  the  Great  he  knew 
had  raised  vast  works  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  and 
these  ruins  seemed,  from  their  style,  to  belong  to 
that  period.  A  narrow  valley  conducted  to  them 
from  the  opposite  side,  while  behind  they  abutted 
upon  the  grounds  of  Milo,  which,  rising  consider¬ 
ably  higher,  enabled  llutilius  without  much  diffi- 
cully  to  reach  their  summit.  There  was  no  moon; 
but  the  bright  starlight  enabled  him  to  see  into 
some  vast  halls  which  lay  without  roof  below,  di¬ 
vided  onlv  by  crumbling  walls ;  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  ffowers  and  shrubs,  which  covered  them 
so  thick  that  the  night- breeze  could  not  shake  oif 
the  dew,  testiffed  to  their  utter  desertion.  Once, 
no  doubt,  these  mansions  had  resounded  to  the 
same  mad  cries  which  were  still  occasionally  to  be 
heard  from  the  dwelling  of  Milo.  Now  luxury  and 
pride  had  done  their  work.  The  sated  Epicurean 
had  ceased  from  his  enjoyments.  Nothing  but  the 
lurking  jackal  tenanted  these  lordly  chambers. 
Rutilius  sat  down  on  an  eminence  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  felt  how  much  more  at¬ 
tractive  are  sober  and  serious  thoughts,  even  though 
they  may  be  tinged  with  melancholy,  than  that 
crackling  of  thorns  in  which  fools  delight. 

THE  CHURCH. SERVICE,  AND  THE 
iMODE  01'  ITS  CELEBRATION.' 

....  A.  The  expression,  “  rending  prayers,” 
has  originntod  from  a  too  prevnleiit  disposi¬ 
tion  to  overrate  the  sermon,  niid  to  underrate 
the  liturgy:  the  liturgy  being  vulgarly  con¬ 
sidered  us  a  mere  introduction  to  preaching, 

'  From  a  Dialogue  on  the  Choral  Service.  Green,  Leeds. 


and  is  regarded  with  less  minute  and  discri- 
'  niinating  attention  than  it  deserves.  Whereas 
the  sermon  (though  highly  important,  and  an 
essential  part  of  the  clergyman’s  functions  on 
Sundays  and  holydays)  is  a  mere  incident  in 
the  Communion -service,  in  the  middle  of 
which  it  occurs,  jireccding  the  more  solemn 
part  of  the  office. 

I  B.  Well,  I  acknowledge  that  the  expres- 
,  sion  is  not  accurate  enough ;  though  I  can’t 
I  help  thinking  you  have  said  too  much  about 
i  it.  Still,  if  there  be  such  variety  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  why  has  the  practice  of  so  many  of  our 
churches — of  all  but  two  or  three  in  our  large 
I  towns,  such  as  Manchester  and  Leeds — been 
to  jierforni  it  in  siicb  an  uniform  manner? 
It  is  usual  for  one  clergyman  to  n  ad  psalms, 
lessons,  jiraycrs,  and  litany — sometimes  even 
the  Coininuiiion-service — from  the  same  desk. 

A.  You  mean  that  part  of  the  Communion- 
service  before  the  sermon.  That  custom  is 
well  known  to  be  corrupt,  and  has  never  been 
defended  as  right  in  itself.  It  is  quite  con- 
I  trary  to  the  rubric.  But  you  assume  too  much, 

'  in  siqiposiiig  that  the  practice  of  our  Church 
discountenances  the  order  observed  in  this 
place,  where  the  litany  is  said  from  one  part 
‘  of  the  church,  and  the  lessons  from  another, 

I  by  dift’ereiit  clergymen.  I  know  it  is  the 
I  earnest  desire  of  the  clergy  here  to  do  no¬ 
thing  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  rubric 
and  the  clearly  ascertained  practice  of  the 
;  Clmrch  of  England.  Now  for  these  usages 
they  have  the  sanction  of  our  cathedrals. 

11.  I  don’t  pretend  to  know  any  thing  about 
cathedral-practices,  never  having  been  in  one. 
Of  course  I  cannot  object  to  the  customs  of 
those  ])laccs,  if  duly  sanctioned.  But  this  at 
Leeds  is  a  jiarish  church,  not  a  cathedral, 
i  A.  If  there  be  nothing  wrong  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  Christian  in  a  cathedral,  it  cannot 
,  he  wrong  in  a  parish  church,  where,  by  tlie 
^  liberality  of  the  endowment,  things  can  be 
done  properly.  There  is  hut  one  liturgy  for 
cither  place,  to  which  deans,  and  chaptei's, 
and  ])arish  clergymen,  are  equally  bound  to 
conform.  If  all  the  cathedrals  in  the  land 
were  to  break  a  rubric,  they  ought  not  to  be 
imitated  by  any  inferior  church.  But  as  to 
practices  which  are  not  contrary  to  the  ru- 
'  brie — nay,  which  can  he  shewn  to  he  coeval 
with  the  Reformation  itself — if  these  are  kept 
!  up  in  cathedrals,  it  is  not  only  lawful  hut 
i  proper  for  other  churches  to  follow  the  cx- 
I  tunnle,  if  opirorlunity  and  means  permit; 

I  and  the  Chiirclinien  of  Leeds,  having  erected 
j  a  magniffeent  church  to  the  glory  of  God, 
I  wish  the  services  for  the  same  purpose  to  he 
,  performed  in  the  siiblimest  style.  The  cathe- 
I  iirals  arc  the  principal  churches  in  each  dio- 
'  cese,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be  models  to 
others.  Those  particulars  in  which  the  ca¬ 
thedral-system  differs  from  the  ordinary  pa¬ 
rochial  mode,  are  such  as  add  greater  beauty 
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and  solemnity  to  the  Church-offices.  As  their  :  B.  An  hour  and  a  half,  you  mean, 
endowments  are  m9re  fixed,  and  larger  than  |  A.  No;  for  I  am  merely  now  speaking  of 
those  which  can  be  ordinarily  secured  in  pa-  the  “  Order  for  Morning  or  Evening  Prayer,” 
rishes,  they  have  greater  facilities  for  observ-  which  does  not  usually  take  longer  to  perform, 
ing  those  customs  to  which  the  Church  of  The  litany  is  a  separate  office.  But,  I  see  that 
England  has  plainly  given  her  sanction,  as  you  hove  got  into  the  habit  of  confounding 
being  the  most  perfect  order  of  Divine  ser-  all  the  services  together.  The  two  grand  di- 
vice— which  are  omitted  in  most  parochial  visions  of  “the  prayers”  and  “  the  sermon” 
churches,  I  believe,  from  want  of  sufficient  are  present  to  your  mind, 
means.  It  can  be  proved  that  it  formerly  B.  I  believe  you  are  right.  I  must  say, 
was  customary  in  all  those  churches — ns  it  is  indee<l,  that  I  have  often  felt  it  rather  weari- 
now  in  many  —  to  say  the  litany  from  a  low  some  to  kneel  through  the  whole  of  the  long 
desk  in  the  centre  of  the  church  ;  and  to  read  .  service  to  the  end  of  the  litany.  But  I  knonr 
the  lessons  from  an  eagle,  as  at  Leeds — cus-  it  is  right  to  do  so,  and  therefore  obey  the 
toms  derived  and  slightly  modified  from  an-  order  of  the  Prayer-book.  I  think  it  ex- 
cient  usages  in  the  universal  Church.  tremely  indevout  to  sit,  as  many  persons  do, 

B.  I  don’t  dispute  the  fact ;  for  about  these  during  the  prayers,  if  infirmity  or  want  of 
things,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  am  ignorant,  room  (as  too  frequently  happens)  does  not 
and  wish  to  be  informed.  Yet,  do  you  not  hinder  one. 

think  that  the  frequent  changes  of  posture  A.  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  avowing  a  desire 
and  of  ministers,  however  supported  by  au-  to  obey  the  regulations  of  the  Church.  But 
thority,  accords  ill  with  the  simple  character  here,  if  the  rubric  of  the  Church  had  lieen 
of  our  liturgy  ?  more  attended  to  by  the  clergy  than  it  has 

A.  You  are  returning  to  your  old  position,  been,  this  part  of  the  service  would  have  been 
Simplicity  there  is,  I  grant;  as  far  as  that  less  wearisome.  For  a  relief  would  be  af- 
means  clearness  of  expression,  such  as  the  forded,  by  change  of  |)osture,  before  the  be- 
most  unlearned  may  well  understand,  and  a  i  ginning  of  the  litany,  (which  takes  from  fif- 
freedom  from  all  superstition,  from  vain  re-  teen  to  twenty  minutes  to  perform,)  were  the 
petitions  (repetitions  there  are,  but  all  signi-  anthem  always  sung  in  its  proper  jilace. 
ficant  and  wise).  But  simplicity  does  not  B.  Oh,  but  you  are  now  running  off  to 
mean  monotony.  I  have  already  observed  cathedral-rustoins.  We  were  talking  of  the 
uiKin  the  variety  in  the  Prayer-book.  It  is  direction  of  the  Prayer-book. 

like  a  picture  of  a  design  at  unity  with  itself,  A.  True :  but  it  is  a  direction  of  the  Prayer- 
and  plainly  telling  its  own  story,  but  yet  book,  that  after  the  third  collect,  in  choirs 
which  has  the  varieties  of  appropriate  colour-  and  places  where  they  sing,  the  anthem  should 
ing — of  light  and  shade,  and  contrast:  not  a  :  follow.  Surely  there  ought  to  be  singing  here, 
collection  of  meagre  outlines  of  stiff  figures,  if  any  where.  Even  where  metrical  psalms 
all  in  the  same  attitude,  like  those  on  an  alone  are  used,  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy  could 
Egyptian  monument,  but  a  combination  of  ,  be  acted  u])un  by  the  performance  of  one 
skilful  groupings  in  majestic  and  graceful  i  here. 

attitudes.  But,  to  speak  more  plainly,  there  B.  I  must  look  into  my  Prayer-book.  1 
is  the  greatest  possible  variety  in  the  manner  really  had  not  observed  that  rubric.  In  fact, 
in  which  any  church  conducts  the  great  busi-  as  I  know  most  of  the  prayers  by  heart,  I 
ness  of  divine  worship,  as  well  as  in  the  sub-  seldom  use  mine  but  for  the  psalms,  and 
ject-matter.  Just  look  at  your  Prayer-book,  ■  epistle  and  gospel. 

and,  as  one  instance,  you  will  sec  that  hardly  A.  If  you  studied  it  sometimes,  you  would 
fur  ten  minutes  together,  during  the  course  find  less  reason  to  hesitate  at  supposed  no- 
of  Morning  or  Evening  Prayer,  is  the  same  velties  in  the  Church-service  than  you  are 
posture  preserved  by  minister  or  jieople.  •  now  disposed  to  do.  Many  people  know 

B.  That  never  occurred  to  me.  things  by  heart,  from  habit,  who  yet  are 

A.  Judge  for  yourself.  First,  during  the  really  less  nc(|uainted  with  them,  than  those 

sentences  and  exhortation,  ail  stand  up :  they  who,  with  less  faithful  memories,  have  used 
then  kneel  at  the  confession ;  the  minister  their  faculties  of  reflection  and  comparison, 
stands  at  the  absolution,  kneels  at  the  Lord’s  Here,  however,  you  have  neglected  the  study 
prayer;  almost  directly  after,  rises  again,  to  of  the  rubrics,  with  which  no  pious  layman 
stand  during  the  versicles  before  the  psalms,  should  be  unacquainted.  They  teach  us  a 
and  during  the  performance  of  the  latter,  great  deal.  But,  in  fact,  I  have  always  observ- 
The  position  is  changed  four  times  during  j  ed  that  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  make 
the  lessons,  and  the  hymns  which  are  said  themselves  aciiuainted  with  the  structure  of 
alternately  with  them  ;  then  they  kneel  after  1  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  are  quite  pre- 
the  creed:  the  minister  rises  during  the  ver-  ji  pared  to  comprehend  any  such  decorous  ar- 
sicles  after  the  Lord’s  prayer,  and  kneels  rangements  as  are  made  in  our  parish  church, 
during  the  remaining  prayers.  And  all  this  ,  as  they  feel  them  to  be  accordant  with  its 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  spirit. 
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B.  I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to 
this  anthem.  For  you  must  know  this  was 
one  of  the  misgivings  I  had  about  your  usages 
here.  I  thou^t  that  the  singing  before  the 
litany  was  an  unauthorised  interruption.  I 
now  see  that  it  ought  to  be  observed,  if  the 
Church’s  regulations  are  to  be  obeyed.  But 
just  let  me  examine  the  rubric  as  to  another 
point;  for  I  think  you  mentioned  rather  more 
changes  of  posture  by  the  officiating  clergy¬ 
man  than  I  had  reckoned  on.  For  instance, 
his  standing  up  at  the  versieles  before  the 
collects.  I  see  the  rubric  commands  it.  But 
in  our  church,  he  is  so  boxed  up  in  a  high 
reading-desk,  that  I  never  could  observe  whe¬ 
ther  he  stood  or  knelt,  and  cared  very  little 
either,  as  I  thought  it  a  matter  of  no  im¬ 
portance. 

A.  A  good  Churchman  should  never  re¬ 
gard  any  directions  of  the  liturgy  as  of  no 
importance.  No  matter  whether  he  may  not 
at  once  see  their  use.  The  very  noticing  of 
such  directions,  and  seeking  for  their  reason, 
may  introduce  him  to  the  knowledge  of  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  he  bad  never  thought,  but 
the  advantage  of  which  he  will  feel,  when 
known.  Now  it  is  very  easy  to  observe  these 
rules:  and  when  observed,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  after  all,  only  due  effect  is  given  to 
the  different  character  of  its  various  offices, 
so  as,  in  fact,  to  put  their  meaning  in  stronger 
relief,  and  make  it  more  signiticant.  The 
rules  of  the  Church  are  all  founded  in  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Now  the  bad  effect  of  boxing  up 
the  reading-desks,  or  reading-pulpits  rather, 
has  been  felt  by  many;  and  therefore  care 
has  been  taken  in  our  parish  church  to  follow 
the  ancient  and  wise  arrangement,  so  as  to 
make  the  distinction  between  standing  and 
kneeling,  &,c.  in  the  officiating  clergyman  very 
perceptible.  In  the  litany,  in  particular,  the 
change  of  place  makes  it  ns  a  separate  office ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
mistake  it,  as  here  performed,  for  a  lesson  or 
an  exhortation ;  a  mistake  which  might  be 
easily  made  in  many  parish  churches,  by  a 
deaf,  sleejiy,  or  careless  person,  or  by  one 
ignorant  ot  our  language.  In  fact,  I  suppose 
it  is  this  mistake  w  iiicli  makes  many  people 
sit  during  the  prayers.  I  have  heard  that  it 
was  formerly  not  unusual  in  remote  parts  of 
England  to  have  a  separate  desk  for  the  li¬ 
tany ; — perhaps  the  custom  may  be  observed 
still  ill  some  of  those  places.  At  all  events, 
a  change  of  place  and  person  is  common  to 
this  day  in  College-chapels,  and  other  places, 
in  reading  the  lessons.  The  remarks  about 
the  variety  of  the  offices  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  might  be  extended  to  the 
litany  and  communion.  The  fact  is,  unity  in 
design,  and  variety  in  detail,  is  the  very  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  our  Church-services  are 
constructed  ;  and  those  who  would  prescribe 
but  one  posture,  one  place,  and  one  minister 


for  the  performance  of  the  whole  service, — 
that  is,  of  the  various  offices, — may  have  their 
own  arbitrary  views  of  propriety,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  they  do  not  act  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Prayer-book. 


DIOCESE  OF  MADRAS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promot¬ 
ing  Christian  Knowledge,  the  following  letter 
from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras  was  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  board, — and  it  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
perused  with  interest  by  our  readers. 

Dwanah  Roondah,  en  route  to  Hydrabad, 
ISM  Nm.,  1841. 

Rev.  and  dear  sir, — If  you  could  have  seen 
my  arrival  this  morning  at  this  place,  a  little 
mud-walled,  dilapidated  village  of  the  ceded 
districts,  you  would  have  smiled  at  the  strange 
corthge  which  had  been  drawn  together  to 
escort  a  Christian  bishop.  From  a  village 
seven  miles  off,  where,  after  a  night’s  “run” 
in  that  really  not  uncomfortable  conveyance, 
a  palankeen,  I  mounted  my  horse,  I  was  met 
by  a  guard  of  honour  of  almost  naked  men, 
armed  with  long  bamboo  spears,  which  they 
certainly  did  not  brandish  in  very  warlike 
fashion,  but  carried  most  awkwardly ;  and 
although  I  rode  tolerably  fust,  in  order  to 
escape  the  European’s  enemy,  the  sun,  they 
kept  up  with  me  with  ease,  shouting  from 
time  to  time  doubtless  some  complimentary 
address,  accompanied  by  the  incessant  thump¬ 
ing  of  tlieir  tom-toms,  the  noise  of  pipes,  and 
the  harsh  monotonous  blast  of  the  colaroon 
horn.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  escort  I 
reached  my  tent — a  strange  escort,  some  may 
be  inclined  to  say,  for  a  bishop  ;  but  would  it 
be  wise,  setting  aside  the  question  of  its  un¬ 
kindness,  churlishly  to  drive  the  poor  people 
away,  and  to  repel  their  attentions,  because 
they  are  somewhat  troublesome  and  incon¬ 
gruous?  Their  noisy  and  barbarous  honours 
signify  nothing  to  me,  but  they  are  of  great 
importance  to  themselves ;  because  the  bishop 

Iiassing  through  their  district  gives  them  a 
:ind  of  holyday.  It  seems  to  me  even  a  duty 
to  make  these  poor  people  happy  in  their  own 
way,  when  it  can  be  done  without  impro¬ 
priety.  I  mention  this,  however,  chiefly  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  curious  alternations 
in  a  bishop’s  life  in  India.  One  day  he  is 
engaged  in  preaching  Christ  crucifled  to  a 
large  European  congregation,  or  administer¬ 
ing  some  solemn  rite  belonging  to  his  office ; 
and  the  next  may  And  him  miles  and  miles 
from  any  Christian  dwelling,  and  among  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  now  much  what  they  wei%  a 
thousand  years  ago.  I  left  Bellary  yesterday, 
after  passing  there  a  most  gratifying  fort¬ 
night  ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  to  know  how  I  passed  it,  as  they  will 
have  thus  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Christian 


knowledge  in  large  Indian  cantonment. 
Bellary,  being'  always  the  head-quarters  of 
an  English  royal  regiment,  as  well  as  of  a 
considerable  native  force,  affords  ample  work 
for  a  chaplain.  The  gentleman  who  was  sta¬ 
tioned  there  for  several  years  was  earned  off 
lately  by  that  awful  seourge  of  India,  the 
cholera,  with  which  he  was  seized  at  the  bed¬ 
side  of  a  dying  fellow-Christian.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  the  late  excellent  Bishop  Otter,  and 
was  honoured  and  loved  by  all  who  knewhim. 

I  reached  the  place  on  Wednesday  the  3rd 
inst.,  and  preached  that  evening  in  the  church 
to  a  very  attentive  congregation,  princi]>ally 
of  soldiers,  whom  I  was  very  glad  to  have 
such  an  o])])ortunity  of  sjieaking  to,  in  a  more 
familiar  style  than  1  could  {Xirhaps  have  adopt¬ 
ed  on  a  Sunday,  on  several  matters  of  great 
importance  to  tliem.  It  is  impossible  nut  to 
feel  deeply  interested  in  the  British  soldier  in 
India,  exposed  as  he  is  to  so  many  tempta¬ 
tions,  while  his  comforts  arc  necessarily  so 
small.  These,  however,  may  be  much  ang- 
roented  by  the  kindness  of  his  coninianding- 
officer ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  now  commands  her  majesty’s  re¬ 
giment  stationed  at  Bella^,  is  most  anxious 
to  improve  the  condition  of  his  men,  and  most 
judicious  in  his  system.  He  is  a  warm  friend 
to  Christian  training,  to  temperance  on  sound 
principles,  and  to  seasonable  and  innocent 
amusement.  The  next  day,  I  think,  after  my 
arrival,  I  visited  the  regimental  school,  w  here 
I  found  all  as  I  could  wish  it  to  be,  except  a 
sad  lack  of  books.  Those  they  have  are  giKid, 
but  they  want  more ;  and  this  want  is  general 
throughout  this  part  of  India.  And  here  I 
may  remark,  that  we  have  by  no  means  so 
many  of  the  society’s  publications  in  eircuhi- 
tion  in  this  diocese  us  we  ought  to  have. 
Pious  woiks,  but  of  a  (|uestionablc  sound¬ 
ness  on  some  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  find 
their  way  abumlantly  into  the  country ;  but  1 
do  not  meet  with  those  which  bear  the  vene¬ 
rable  badge  of  our  society  by  any  means  so 
frequently  as  I  could  wish.  The  jioor  sol¬ 
diers,  coojied  u])  for  ten  hours  every  day  in  a 
comfortless  barrack,  as  they  themselves  often 
tell  me,  must  either  read  or  drink.  The  fact  is 
well  known,  and  eagerly  caught  at  by  those 
who  seek  to  inculcate  among  them  peculiar 
religious  opinions,  and  they  arc  plentifully 
supplied  with  such  publications  ;  w  Idle  those 
of  our  society  are  seldom  seen  among  them. 
The  consequence  is,  that  those  w  ho  cease  to 
be  drunkards  often  learn  to  be  dissenters.  I 
could  wish  that  they  would  cense  to  be  drunk¬ 
ards,  and  learn  to  be  churchmen.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  I  assembled  in  the  church 
the  candidates  for  confirniution,  w  hich  1  al¬ 
ways  use  if  possible  for  all  incctings  con¬ 
nected  with  religion,  and  gave  them  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  solemn  resi>onsibility  they  were 
about  to  take  on  themselves.  The  society  will 


be  pleased  to  hear,  that,  through  the  zealous 
labours  of  the  present  chaplain,  many  sol¬ 
diers,  young  and  old,  were  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  Saturday  was  given  up  to  visitors,  and 
to  answer  the  heap  of  letters  which  alwayi 
tracks  a  bishop  in  India  from  one  station  to 
another.  On  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  th« 
hospital,  where  I  was  met  by  the  colonel  and 
the  indefatigable  surgeon  of  the  regiment. 
Those  who  have  never  been  there  cannot  en¬ 
ter  into  the  feelings  of  a  clergvman  when  1 
addressing  his  countrymen  on  tlieir  bed  of  ) 
sickness,  and  too  iirobably  of  death,  in  an  ' 
Indian  hospital.  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  i 
sight  to  see  so  many  of  our  countrymen  brokea  I 
down  by  tropical  disease,  and  lying  there  day  ' 
by  day,  and  week  by  week,  through  the  long 
w  earisonic  hours  of  heat  and  pain  ;  and  it  U 
most  yiecniiarly  affecting  to  pray  with  them 
under  such  circumstances,  in  the  hcantiful 
liturgy  of  our  Cliurch,  and  to  s]ipak  to  them 
a  word  in  season  with  their  sad  condition.  1 
spoke  to  them  kindly,  though  I  believe  faith¬ 
fully,  and  they  were  evidently  pleased :  God 
grant  that  they  wore  benefited !  At  morn¬ 
ing  service  in  the  church,  we  had  a  large  and 
one  of  the  most  earnestly  attentive  congrega¬ 
tions  I  ever  preached  to,  and  many  coinmu- 
cants,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  at  the  Lord's 
table.  I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  attend 
the  evening  service.  Monday  and  Tuesday 
were  given  up  to  local  business;  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  I  again  preached  at  the  eliureh,  and 
on  Thursday  I  repeated  iny  visit  privately 
to  the  hospital.  1  cunic  upon  the  poor  fel¬ 
lows  ipiite  unexpectedly,  and  they  were  evi¬ 
dently  delighted  to  sec  me  again.  On  Fri¬ 
day  I  had  tlie  comfort  of  cuiiliriniiig  upwards 
of  eighty  persons,  whom  I  addressed  as 
usual  at  some  length,  and  exhorted  them 
to  walk  henceforth  worthy  of  their  Chris¬ 
tian  vocation.  On  Sunday  I  consecrated  tiu 
rliuieh,  and  preached  on  the  sacranients;  and 
the  next  iiioriiing  1  consecrated  the  burial- 
ground.  Both  eeremoiiinis  were  witnessed 
with  great  interest  by  all,  and  by  very  many 
for  the  first  lime.  How  little  is  onr  Cluirch- 
system  known  in  India!  Would  that  these 
things  were  nnicli  ofteiier  seen  here !  But, 
with  God's  blessing,  the  time  will  come. 
Tuesday  was  devoted  to  the  unavoidable  duty 
of  letter-writing;  and  on  Wednesday  I  left 
with  hearty  regret  a  place  where  I  have  been 
treated  by  all  with  a  respect  and  affectioa 
wliich  I  cun  never  forget ;  and  I  am  now  on 
my  way  towards  Hyilrahad.  You  will  see, 
from  this  brief  aeeount  of  my  visit,  tliat  Bellary 
is  an  important  ]ilace,  and  that  a  elergynian 
may  do  niiichgood  there:  iniblicly  minister- 
iiig,  preaching,  and  rateeliising ;  privately 
warning  the  vicious  and  the  thoughtless,  tlis 
unruly  and  the  drunkard,  the  self-sufficient 
and  the  indifferent;  consoling  the  sick,  pray¬ 
ing  with  the  dying,  and  burying  the  dead— 
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alas,  n  very  frequent  iluty  in  India — and  mix¬ 
ing  liiniseif  ui)  in  all  tlie  little  clinrities  of 
goeiai  life,  while  lie  keeps  himself  clear  from 
all  i>arty-B]>irit,  and  is  content  to  walk  simply 
and  fuithfully  in  the  path  marked  out  for  him 
by  the  Church.  A  chaplain  whose  heart  is 
tlius  in  his  work,  is  in  such  a  ])luce  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  hundreds.  Such  clergymen,  thanks  he 
to  God,  we  have;  but  we  want  many  such. 
Our  people  are  ready  enough,  anxious  enough, 
to  be  taught;  hut  we  want  teachers.  I  have 
not  given,  tlierefore,  the  sketch  of  my  work 
at  Bellary  to  magnify  my  office,  far  less  to 
magnify  my  caimbility  ofdisclmrging  its  many 
duties;  hut  to  shew  the  friends  and  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge 
throughout  this  country  the  inestimable  value 
of  good  clergymen  at  every  station  in  India 
where  there  are  British  residents.  The  bi¬ 
shop’s  visit  to  such  a  place  can  at  best  only 
produce  a  healthy  excitement ;  it  is  its  minis¬ 
ter  who  must  regularly  feed  the  sheep  ;  and 
the  society  may  be  assured  that  the  cause  of 
sound  religion  and  piety  only  needs  a  larger 
body  of  clergy,  in  order  that  it  may  triumph 
from  the  Ilimalayah  to  Cape  Comorin.  In 
their  hearts  the  natives  highly  re8|>ect  our 
religion,  and  recognise  its  vast  superiority  to 
their  own,  os  fully  as  they  appreciate  Kuro- 
pcan  knowledge,  ]>erseverance,  and  skill,  com¬ 
pared  with  Asiatic  torpor.  Give  us,  then, 
]>lenty  of  chaplains  and  missionaries.  India, 
who  once  begged  this  of  England,  now  de¬ 
mands  it  of  her.  She  has  a  right  to  it ;  and  I 
trust  the  time  is  not  very  distant  when  her 
right  will  be  fully  recognised.  Wherever  I 
go,  I  find  great  cause  fur  tliankfulness.  “  W  hut 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved?”  is  a  question  now 
constantly  asked  in  places  where  nut  many 
years  ago  such  a  question  seldom  suggested 
itself,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  minds  of  many 
British  residents :  but  I  cannot  repeat  too 
often,  that  India  wants  and  claims  a  much 
larc  rer  boily  of  clergy  to  help  them  to  the 
riglit  answer  to  this  most  important  inquiry. 
Christ  is  preached  wherever  there  is  a  minis¬ 
ter  to  preach  him,  both  to  Europeans  and  na¬ 
tives  ;  but  very  many  jilaces  still  want  a  mi¬ 
nister,  The  occasional  visits  of  a  clergyman, 
although  very  welcome,  can  have  no  lasting 
effect ;  while  a  resident  clergyman  is,  at  the 
very  least,  as  great  a  blessing  to  an  Indian 
cantonment  ns  to  an  English  town  or  vil¬ 
lage.  There  are  many  out-stations,  as  they' 
are  termed  in  this  country,  where  a  clergyman 
finalified  to  combine  tbe  duties  of  a  chaplain 
and  missionary  might  be  incalculably  useful ; 
and  for  this  reason  I  am  anxious  to  see  the 
land  occiqued  far  mure  fully  than  it  is  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  I  have  promised  on  the  part 
of  the  socieW  a  service  of  communion-plate  to 
the  value  of  60/.  for  the  intended  new  church 
at  Bangalore.  It  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the 


sum  so  liberally  placed  by  the  society  at  my 
disiiosal ;  and  as  a  large  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  erecting  the  church  will  be  met  by 
private  contributions,  principally  from  the 
residents,  1  trust  that  such  a  donation  in  the 
society’s  name  will  not  lie  considered  inajqiro- 
priate.  I  am  now,  as  I  have  already  said,  on 
my  way  to  Hydrabad,  from  whence  I  hope  to 
write  to  you  ngain,  as  I  expect  to  find  there 
much  to  interest  me.  In  any  case,  I  know  that 
the  society  will  receive  my  communications 
with  that  indulgence  which  I  have  always 
met  with  at  their  hands.  My  health  is  much 
broken.  A  three  years’  residence  in  India  as 
a  bishop  tells  u]K)n  a  delicate  frame.  Freipient 
and  excessive  fatigue  of  body,  and  unremit¬ 
ting  tension  of  mind,  do  here  the  work  of  time 
very  rapidly  upon  an  European  constitution. 
God,  however,  will  give  me  strength  as  long 
as  it  shall  please  him  to  give  me  work. 

Believe  me  the  Society’s  devoted  servant, 
G.  T.  Madr.vs. 


TORONTO.* 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Toronto, 
though  doubtless  resembling  that  of  many  other 
colonies,  is  not  without  peculiar  interest.  For 
many  years  after  its  first  settlement,  as  the  favour¬ 
ite  asylum  of  suffering  loyalty,  there  was  but  one 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  within  its  ex¬ 
tensive  limits.  This  highly  revered  individual 
came  into  the  diocese  in  17BG,  and  settled  at 
Kingston,  in  the  midst  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
become  endeared  in  the  days  of  tribulation — men 
who  had  fought  and  bled,  and  sacrificed  all  they 
possessed,  in  defence  of  the  British  constitution — 
and  whose  obedience  to  the  laws,  loyalty  to  their 
sovereign,  and  attachment  to  the  parent  state,  he 
had  warmed  by  his  exhortations,  and  encouraged 
by  his  example.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  may  be  truly 
pronounced  the  father  of  the  Church  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  fondly  do  I  hold  him  in  affectionate 
remembrance.  He  was  my  support  and  adviser 
on  my  entrance  into  the  ministry  ;  and  his  steady 
friendship,  which  I  enjoyed  from  the  first  day  of 
our  acquaintance  to  that  of  his  lamented  death, 
was  to  me  more  than  a  blessing.  In  1792,  two 
clergymen  arrived  from  England;  but  so  little 
was  then  known  of  the  country,  and  the  little  that 
was  published  was  so  incorrect  and  so  unfavourable, 
from  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  climate  and  the 
terrible  privations  to  which  its  inhabitants  were 
said  to  be  exposed,  that  no  missionaries  could  be 
induced  to  come  out.  Even  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1803,  the  diocese  contained  only  four  cler¬ 
gymen,  for  it  was  in  the  spring  of  that  year  that  I 

*  From  a  Charge  of  the  Biihop  of  Toronto,  lately 
printed. 
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made  the  fifth.  It  might  have  been  expected  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Mountain,  the 
first  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec,  the  clergy  would  have 
rapidly  increased ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  inces¬ 
sant  and  untiring  exertions  of  that  eminent  pre¬ 
late,  their  number  had  not  risen  above  five  in 
Upper  Canada  so  late  as  1812,  when  it  contained 
upwards  of  70,000  inhabitants.  In  truth,  the  co¬ 
lony,  during  the  wars  occasioned  by  the  French 
revolution,  seemed  in  a  manner  lost  sight  of  by 
the  public.  It  was  still  considered  another  Si¬ 
beria,  to  which  no  man  of  education,  and  possess¬ 
ing  the  slightest  hopes  of  obtaining  a  competency 
at  home,  could  be  persuaded  to  emigrate.  Nor 
was  it  till  after  the  termination  of  the  war  with  the 
United  States  in  1814,  that  the  natural  advantages 
of  Canada  began  to  be  understood,  and  the  errors 
entertained  respecting  its  climate  and  productions 
to  be  slowly  corrected  by  the  testimony  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  that  portion  of  the  army  and  navy 
which  assisted  the  inhabitants  in  its  defence.  But 
when,  in  addition  to  such  evidence,  it  became 
known  that  our  venerable  bishop,  did  not  hesitate, 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  war,  to  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  two  provinces,  a  desire  of  emigration  was 
encouraged,  and  the  privations,  and  difficulties, 
and  perplexities  of  a  missionary  life,  in  a  great 
measure,  ceased  to  be  matters  of  apprehension. 
It  was  now  that  the  bishop’s  unwearied  zeal,  in 
bringing  before  the  British  public  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  his  vast  diocese,  began  to  call  forth 
sympathy  and  attention.  At  his  instigation,  noble 
contributions  were  raised,  churches  built,  and  cler¬ 
gymen  placed  in  the  more  prominent  settlements. 
The  great  impulse  thus  given  was  continued  and 
increased  by  his  amiable,  pious,  and  indefatigable 
successor.  Bishop  Stewart,  and  under  far  more 
happy  circumstances ;  for  a  great  and  salutary 
change,  in  favour  of  spreading  the  gospel  not  only 
in  the  colonies,  but  throughout  the  world,  had 
come  over  the  minds  of  the  religious  in  the  mo¬ 
ther-country — a  change  which,  blessed  be  God,  is 
still  rapidly  increasing  in  strength  and  energy, 
and  in  that  skill  in  the  application  of  the  means 
which  is  the  fruit  of  experience.  From  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  prospects  of  the  Church  in  Canada  haye 
steadily  brightened.  In  1819,  the  clergy  in  this 
diocese  bad  increased  to  ten;  in  1826  they  had 
arisen  to  twenty-two,  in  1827  to  thirty,  in  1833  to 
forty-six,  and  our  numbers  have  now  reached 
ninety ;  still  our  spiritual  wants  are  many.  More 
than  forty  missionaries  could  at  this  moment  be 
most  usefully  employed ;  and  earnest  applications 
are  daily  being  made  to  me,  from  various  villages 
and  townships,  for  resident  clergymen.  But,  if 
mucb  remains  yet  to  be  done,  let  us  thankfully 
acknowledge  that  much  has  been  accomplished. 
My  primary  visitation  through  the  diocese  occu¬ 


pied  from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
October  of  last  year.  In  my  progress,  I  was  able 
to  go  to  every  parish  at  which  a  clergyman  resided, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  which  it  wti 
impossible  for  me  to  reach,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  situation  and  difficulty  of  access,  with- 
out  a  greater  sacrifice  of  time  than  I  could  then 
spare. 


A  SCENE  OF  CIVIL  WAR  IN  SPAIN.  i 
The  following  narrative  is  taken  from  a  publication  | 
by  Captain  Henningsen,  containing  an  account  of  - 
a  campaign  with  Zumalacarreguy,  the  Carlist  chie(  I 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  It  should  be  ob-  I 
served,  that  the  Carlists  correspond  in  some  degree 
with  Conservatives,  and  the  Christines  with  Ri-  i 
dicals.  The  narrative  shews  what  horrible  crimet  < 
and  miseries  take  place  when  civil  war  breaks  out 
It  is  not  pretended  that  one  party  is  better  thin 
another.  In  civil  war,  men  are  turned  into  wild 
beasts. 

“  Having  missed  the  convoy,”  says  Captain 
Henningsen,  ”  we  took  the  opportunity  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  fortified  church  at  Villa-franca,  garrisoned 
by  Urbanos  (town-radicals),  who,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Rivera,  fancying  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  Carlists  (royalists),  had  committed  the  greatest 
atrocities  on  the  royalists  of  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts.  We  were  guided  by  a  little  old  man,  dressed 
like  a  bourgeois,  with  a  fur  cap,  and  mounted  on 
a  magnificent  mule.  This  was  Ximenes,  a  native 
of  the  place,  and  Zumalacarreguy’s  chief  guide. 
He  once  possessed  very  considerable  property,- 
which  was  confiscated  on  his  having,  with  two  of 
his  sons,  joined  the  Carlists;  but  the  third,  wbo 
had  always  been  of  a  wayward  disposition,  bid 
taken  part  with  the  liberals,  where  he  met  with 
rapid  advancement,  and  was  at  this  moment  com¬ 
manding  the  small  garrison  of  Urbanos  shut  up  is 
the  fortified  church.  Against  his  own  son  he  wu 
therefore  leading  the  royalist  battalion  .  .  . 

”  The  garrison  consisted  only  of  fifty  UrbanM 
( town-radicals),  who  were  unimportant  in  every  other 
point  of  view  except  that  they  prevented  our  levyiog 
rations,  and  terribly  oppressed  the  inhabitants  .  . . 
The  week  previous  they  had  levied  1G,000  dourm 
(nearly  4000f.).  They  were  in  the  habit  of  arrest¬ 
ing,  and  executing  without  trial  or  formality,  any 
individuals  suspected  of  Carlism,  or  who  were  ob¬ 
noxious  to  them  ....  I  piust  not  omit  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  struck  me  forcibly.  When  the  bit- 
talion  of  guides  arrived,  rather  late  in  the  evening 
— for  the  7th  and  2d  had  first  invested  the  place— 
it  got  bruited  among  the  inhabitants  that  a  column 
was  advancing,  and  that  the  Carlists  were  retiring. 
The  people,  mistaking  the  troops  who  were  waiting 
to  receive  their  billets  for  our  army  preparing  to 
march  (away),  loudly  reproached  us  for  leaving 
the  work  undone.  With  all  the  vehemence  of  the 
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Spanish  character,  they  shewed  their  mortal  hatred 
Of  the  Christinos  (revolutionists),  and  the  oppres¬ 
sion  they  had  received  from  the  brigands  .... 
I  shall  never  forget  one  old  woman,  almost  inr.igs, 
her  grey  hair  floating  dishevelled  about  her  neck, 
who  came  up  to  the  captain  of  n  company  with 
whom  1  was  in  conversation,  and,  probably  mistak¬ 
ing  him  for  a  superior  ofliccr,  doubled  her  shrivelled 
hand  in  his  face,  and  shrieked  out  a  volley  of  in¬ 
sulting  epithets,  which  she  concluded  by  invoking 
the  curse  of  God  on  all  onr  heads,  if  we  retired  like 
false  cowards,  and  left  a  single  one  of  the  nigros 
(revolutionists)  alive.  Having  inquired  of  a  by¬ 
stander  who  was  this  fanatic,  we  were  informed  that 
she  was  an  old  weaver  of  a  neighbouring  village, 
whote  only  ton  had  been  shot  that  day  fortnight — 
having  been  dragged  out  of  bed  by  the  Urbanos 
(town-radicals),  it  was  supposed  for  having  carried 
tobacco  to  the  Carlists — the  only  transgression 
he  had  been  guilty  of.  On  account  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  excitement  against  them,  it  became  necessary 
to  destroy  the  garrison  at  all  sacrifices,  unimpor¬ 
tant  as  it  was  in  any  other  point  of  view,  lest  the 
inhabitants  might  say  that  the  Carlists  could  not 
aflbrd  them  any  protection  against  their  tyrants, 
and  levied  rations  on  them  without  utility. 

“  With  some  difficulty,  the  two  I-poundcrs  taken 
at  Vittoria,  and  which  at  that  time  constituted  all 
the  artillery  we  possessed,  were  brought  to  bear  on 
the  church-gates,  which  were  lined  with  heavy 
sheets  of  iron.  The  gates  having  been  burst  open, 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  men  wounded,  the  vo¬ 
lunteers  rushed  into  the  church ;  but  were  only 
able  to  surprise  one  or  two  of  the  enemy,  the  rest 
having  retreated  into  the  steeple,  of  which  the 
staircase  bad  been  broken  away,  and  where  they 
had  most  strongly  barricaded  themselves.  As  they 
obstinately  refused  to  surrender,  and  it  would  have 
taken  too  much  time  to  undermine  the  massive 
walls  of  the  old  steeple — in  which  act,  the  approach 
of  a  column  (of  the  enemy)  would  probably  have 
interrupted  us — it  was  resolved  to  set  fire  to  it. 
Piles  of  wood,  tow,  goat-string  full  of  brandy,  and 
other  inflammable  matter,  were  collected  at  the  foot 
of  the  steeple,  and  the  fire  applied  ....  We  now 
perceived,  from  the  sound  of  voices,  that  they  had 
women  in  the  steeple;  and  upon  inquiry,*  were  in¬ 
formed  that,  independently  of  the  fifty  Urbanos, 
there  were  in  the  steeple  eight  women  and  eleven 
children  of  their  own  families,  besides  two  women 
and  two  monks,  their  prisoners.  Here  teas  a  striking 
picture  of  the  horrors  <f  civil  war  ....  At  about  ten 
o’clock  at  night  the  tower  was  all  in  flames  ;  but  the 
garrison,  retreating  higher  and  higher,  obstinately 
held  out,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  every 
object  that  presented  itself.  The  shrieks  of  some, 
however,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  corners  of  the 
building  where  they  were  reached  by  the  flames. 


as  well  as  the  women  and  children,  who  saw  the 
devouring  element  raging  below,  were  now  heard 
at  intervals;  and  although  orders  were  given  to  fire 
only  on  the  men,  it  was  often  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  dark  figures  which  flitted  before  the  light, 
endeavouring  to  obtain  an  instant  breath  of  air  out 
of  the  smoky  atmosphere.  It  teas  repeatedly  proposed 
to  them  to  let  the  women  and  children  out ;  hut  they  re¬ 
fused  ....  The  bells  had  all  fallen  in,  and  packets 
of  cartridges  were  continually  exploding.  Towards 
morning  a  few  faint  cries  of  ‘  Viva  el  lleyl’  (in 
token  of  submission),  were  heard  from  the  women; 
and  the  commandant  of  the  tower  inquired  if  quar¬ 
ter  would  be  given  them.  He  was  answered,  ‘  No: 
the  men  had  none  to  hope  for . The  com¬ 

mandant  said,  they  could  bear  the  heat  and  smoke 
no  longer, — and  asked  if  they  would  be  allowed  the 
consolations  of  religion  before  they  suffered  death. 
Zumalacarreguy  replied,  that  the  Carlists  never  yet 
denied  them  that, — but  not  to  flatter  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  mercy.  The  commandant  then 
said  that  they  surrendered  ....  The  flames  were 
by  this  time  nearly  extinguished,  but  the  smoke  had 
proved  more  intolerable  than  the  fire.  When  lad¬ 
ders  were  placed  to  the  church-roof,  and  the  vo¬ 
lunteers  went  up  to  receive  their  arms,  they  shot 
one  soldier,  and  an  officer  was  wounded.  The  men 
who  fired  were  bayoneted  on  the  spot.  One,  in 
particular,  who  defended  a  narrow  ledge,  and  was 
I  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  volunteer,  fell  from  the 
I  top  of  the  steeple  headlong  at  our  feet.  The  rest 
I  made  no  resistance.  Three  women,  one  a  prisoner, 

I  and  four  children,  had  perished ;  and  above  thirty  of 
I  the  garrison,  either  in  the  church,  by  the  smoke  or 
the  flames,  or  by  the  shot  of  the  assailants.  Those 
I  that  remained  were  so  blackened  by  tbe  smoke, 

I  that  they  presented  a  most  ghastly  appearance : 

'  with  considerable  difficulty  they  were  got  down 
I  ever  the  roof  of  the  church,  which,  although  the 
I  steeple  had  been  burning  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
,  had  never  taken  fire. 

I  “  The  scene  in  the  morning  was  extraordinarj’, 

I  when  the  volunteers  were  allowed  to  pillage  the 
!  tower.  Being  unable  to  descend  the  ladders,  all 
!  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  being  still  red-hot,  with- 
I  out  losing  hold  of  their  property,  they  threw  what 
I  had  not  been  consumed, — corn,  biscuits,  powder, 
I  cartridges,  chocolate,  old  guns  and  muskets,  which 
j  had  been  taken  from  the  peasantry,  and  many  ar- 
I  tides  of  value — down  from  the  steeple  to  the  ground. 
I  The  dead  bodies  they  met  with,  some  half-con- 
'  sumed,  were  also  thrown  down  to  be  buried.  There 
I  were  amongst  the  tiumber  the  corpses  of  several  infants. 
Their  heavy  fall,  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet,  had  an 
appalling  effect  on  the  soldiers,  intent  as  they 
were  on  scrambling  for  the  spoil  obtained  by  this 
melancholy  expedition.  The  inhabitants  of  Villa- 
franca,  however,  appeared  to  have  no  such  feeling, 
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and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  maasacring  j 
the  priaonera.  The  women  in  particular,  aa  I  have 
generally  remarked  in  such  caaea,  were  the  moat  | 
violent.”  j 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  commander  of 
the  captured  garriaon  waa  the  aon  of  Ximenes,  who 
waa  guide  to  the  opposite  party.  The  writer  of  the 
narrative  gives  an  affecting  account  of  the  last  in¬ 
terview  between  the  father  and  son.  It  seems  that 
the  Christines  had  recently  murdered  so  many  of 
their  prisoners  in  cold  bloMl,  that  Zumalacarreguy, 
according  to  the  custom  of  civil  war,  waa  resolved 
to  retaliate ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
Ximenes,  his  son  was  doomed  to  death.  Before  his 
execution  they  were  allowed  to  see  each  other. 

"  When  1  heard,”  says  Capt  Henningsen,  "  that 
Ximenes  was  come  to  see  bis  ton,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  thrill  of  horror;  and  we  were  all  about 
retiring,  when  the  prisoners  begged  us  to  remain. 
The  meeting  and  the  parting,  for  the  last  time  on 
this  side  the  grave,  between  the  father  and  son, 
who,  however  divided  in  opinions,  were  still  united 
in  blood  and  in  affection,  which  they  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  control — was  a  heart-rending  scene. 
Ximenes  had  sacrificed  two  fortunes,  and  the  ease 
and  independence  of  his  old  age,  to  his  duty;  and 
he  now  saw  his  eldest,  and  once  his  best-beloved, 
son  about  to  suffer  death,  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  done  his  part  to  bring  him  to  so  bitter 
a  punishment.  He  had  resolved  at  first  not  to  trust 
himself  with  an  interview  ;  but  the  prayer  of  his  son, 
against  whom  all  animosity  was  now  extinct,  be  had 
been  unable  to  refuse. 

”  Ximenes,  whom  I  knew  much  both  before  and 
since,  although  advanced  in  the  vale  of  years,  is  still 
haleand  healtby,shortin  stature,  sharp-featured,  and 
grey- haired.  I  shall  never  forget,  when  he  entered 
the  room,  his  son’s  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  and 
the  expreseion  of  his  countenance,  as  the  tears 
started  in  his  grey  eyes,  and  rolled  over  his  wea¬ 
ther-beaten  cheeks.  In  an  instant  they  were  locked 
in  each  other's  embrace.  Retiring  into  the  alcove, 
they  conversed  earnestly  for  some  time,  but  not,  from 
what  I  involuntarily  gathered,  until  the  last,  about 
the  possibility  of  saving  him.  As  the  father  took 
leave  of  him,  we  heard  him  distinctly  and  earnestly 
say, — '  Is  there  no  hope,  then  t*  ‘  You  must  pray 
for  it  to  God,'  replied  the  old  man,  as  he  tore  him¬ 
self  away  ....  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  hav¬ 
ing  been  tried  by  the  auditor  of  war,  the  prisoners 
were  shot.  1  have  often  seen  Ximenes  since.  He 
still  continues  to  serve  us  with  the  same  zeal,  and 
has  been  on  many  and  dangerous  expeditions.  But 
he  is  visibly  altered,  and  has  always  a  settled  gloom 
and  melancholy  on  his  countenance.” 

This  is  a  picture  of  civil  war,  to  which  every 
country  is  liable,  when  men  are  induced  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  seduction  of  agitators,  and  their  evil  pas¬ 
sions  get  the  mastery  over  religion  and  the  laws. 
AU  classes  alike  suffer  the  most  dreadful  calamities ; 


>1  and  pity  and  compassion  are  obliterated  by  ruthloi 
j  cruelty. 


Sottrii.  , 

I 

THE  GNIPEN,  OR  WOOD-SPIRIT.  r 

A  NORWEGIAN  LEGEND.  ■ 

In  the  twilight  morn  of  the  waning  year 
Went  Swain  the  woodsman  forth ; 

And  his  tread  you  might  hear  o’er  the  leaves  di; 
and  sere,  | 

From  Drontheim  towards  the  north.  | 

Lustily  sang  he,  I  trow,  and  well ; 

Nor  of  man  nor  of  ghost  had  he  fear  ; 

For  the  monk  he  may  dwell  in  Drontheim's  cell, 
But  Swain’s  is  the  forest  drear. 

And  still  as  he  goes  the  green  trees  fade ; 

For  he  hews  him  their  branches  all ; 

And  a  pile  he  has  made,  in  the  forest  glade. 

Of  the  larch  and  the  pine  so  tall. 

But  the  Gnipen  he  marked  him  as  he  stood 
Beneath  a  branching  oak ; 

And  the  boughs  so  good  of  the  merry  greenwood. 
They  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

”  Now  by  our  joyous  greenwood  king. 

Who  loves  old  Norway’s  pine, 

The  birds  they  shall  sing  where  green  boughs  sprinf, 
For  all  that  axe  of  thine.” 

The  Gnipen  has  donned  him  a  cowl  so  grey — 
'Twas  St.  Francis’s  cowl,  I  ween; 

And  he  said,  “  By  my  fay,  the  woodsman  to-day 
Shall  rue  for  his  axe  so  keen.” 

So  Swain,  he  took  of  his  woodsman’s  food 
At  the  witching  hour  of  noon. 

When  by  him  there  stood  in  the  merry  greenweed 
A  monk  in  his  sandalled  shoon. 

“  O  tell  me,  O  tell  me,  thou  woodsman  bold, 

O  tell  me  eftsoon,  I  pray; 

For  since  bells  have  toll’d  o’er  wood  and  o’er  wold 
When  monks  arise  to  pray, 

1  have  wandered  alone  in  the  greenwood  bower; 
So  tell  me  my  path  through  the  boughs ; 

That  in  Drentheim’s  tower  at  vesper-hour 
I  may  quit  me  of  my  vows.” 

“  Little  reck  I  of  thy  monkish  vow. 

Of  thy  cowl,  and  thy  beads  so  fair  ; 

Though  in  cloister  1  trow  there  is  feasting  enow, 
And  the  forest  is  wild  and  bare. 

Yet  an  thou  hadst  toil’d  one  day  with  me 
To  cleave  the  gnarled  oak. 

Small  woe  would  it  be  'neath  the  greenwood  tree 
To  roam  since  morning  broke.” 
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**  Though  I  bear  of  St.  Francis  the  rigid  yoke, 
Yet  no  puny  arm  is  mine ; 

And,  woodsman,  my  stroke  might  fell  the  oak. 
As  well  as  stroke  of  thine.” 


Then  loud  laugh’d  Swain,  in  scornful  cheer : 

“  Come  rid  thee  to-day  of  thy  rule. 

And  bid  thy  arm  rear,  ’stead  of  monkish  gear. 
The  woodsman’s  hardy  tool : 


But  fells  it  yon  oak  ere  close  of  day. 

Whose  branches  o’er  us  tower. 

May  the  Onipen  grey  bear  my  soul  away 
At  the  chime  of  evening  hour !” 

He  reck’d  not  that  friar  of  his  smile  or  his  frown. 
And  never  word  he  spoke ; 

But  he  sat  him  down  in  the  shadow  brown 
Of  the  lofty  gnarled  oak. 

Now  sank  the  sun  to  northern  men. 

And  sank  on  Drontheim’s  tower; 

And  there  wanted  then  but  nine  strokes  or  ten 
To  the  chime  of  evening  hour. 

Then  sprang  from  the  ground  that  friar,  and  spake. 
As  his  axe  on  high  did  shine: 

“For  my  rule  I’ll  take,  and  the  greenwood’s  sake. 
This  single  stroke  of  mine.” 

The  oak  he  has  struck  it  but  once  and  no  more, 

But  cleft  is  the  gnarled  wood  ; 

And  it  fell  with  the  roar  on  the  rocky  shore 
Of  the  Maelstrom’s  boiling  flood. 

And  darker  grew  that  friar  grey, 

And  tall  as  Drontheim’s  tower; 

And  be  vanish’d  away  with  Swain  that  day. 

At  the  chime  of  evening  hour ; 

And  he  set  him  on  high  in  the  forest  drear. 

Where  the  pine’s  tall  branches  spring ; 

That  woodsmen  may  fear  the  axe  to  rear 
Near  the  haunt  of  the  greenwood  king. 

And  still  as  the  hailstones  o’er  him  patter. 

As  the  peasant  hies  him  past,  [chatter. 

He  hears  the  loud  clatter,  while  still  his  teeth 
In  the  biting  evening  blast. 


I  came,  a  country-minister — 

A  servant  of  the  Lord — 

To  bless  that  mother’s  child  for  her, 
With  water  and  the  Word  I 


The  dim  light  struggling  o’er  the  room 
Scarce  reach’d  the  lowly  bed  ; 

And  thus,  ’mid  woe,  and  want,  and  gloom. 
The  sacrament  was  shed. 


Then  said  I — for  the  woman  smiled, 
As  she  took  back  her  son — 

“  Be  glad!  for  lo,  that  little  child 
Is  ’mong  God’s  children  one! 
Henceforth  it  hath  a  name  on  high, 
Where  blessed  angels  shine  : 

Nay,  one  shall  leave  his  native  sky 
To  watch  this  babe  of  thine  ! 


Be  glad !  This  very  day  they  meet 
In  a  far  loftier  scene. 

With  blessing  and  with  vow  to  greet 
The  ofispring  of  a  Queen. 

Bright  faces  beam  in  banner’d  halls. 

Around  the  noble  boy ; 

And  princes  teach  the  echoing  walls 
The  glory  of  their  joy ! 

Yet  will  the  self-same  words  be  said 
Our  lips  have  utter’d  now ; 

And  water,  such  as  here  we  shed. 

Must  bless  that  princely  brow. 

One  Cross,  the  twain  shall  seal  and  sign  •— 
An  equal  grace  be  pour’d ; 

One  Faith,  one  Church,  one  Heaven  will  join 
’The  labourer  and  his  lord !” 


“  Thanks  be  to  God !”  in  language  mild, 
The  humble  woman  said, — 

“  Who  sends  such  kindness  to  my  child 
Here  in  its  mother’s  bed  1 


And  bless  our  Queen  with  health  and  grace ! 

Hers  is  a  happy  reign  ; 

O,  one  smile  of  her  baby’s  face 
Pays  her  for  all  her  pain !” 


THE  BAPTISM  OF  THE  PE.ASANT 
AND  THE  PRINCE. 

(Jan.  25,  1842.) 

BY  TItE  REV.  R.  S.  HAWKER,  M..\. 
f’icar  )>/  Mitrrenttow,  Cornwall. 

I  climb'd  a  poor  and  narrow  stair, 

The  Prince’s  christening-day — 

I  sought  a  cottage- bed;  fur  there 
A  travail’d  woman  lay ! 

With  covering  thin,  and  scanty  vest. 

Her  babe  was  on  her  arm  ; 

It  was  the  strong  love  in  her  breast 
That  kept  that  infant  warm. 


jlotKcH  of 

Ruliliiis  and  Lucius,  or  Stories  of  the  Third  Age 
by  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  (Englishman' s  Library) 
deserves  a  far  more  elaborate  notice  than  our  space 
allows  us  to  indulge  in.  Apart  from  containing  the 
essence  of  many  years’  thought  and  reading,  and 
yet  introducing  these  stores  of  learning  so  as  to 
form  a  most  interesting  narrative  even  to  the  un¬ 
learned,  it  is  the  first  effort — we  need  not  say  a 
successful  one — in  a  kind  of  literature  which  has 
long  been  needed.  Here  are  developed  the  various 
systems  of  heathen  philosophy,  the  principles  of 
('hristianity,  and  the  primitive  forms  of  Christian 
worship,  as  well  as  their  results,  illustrated  by  va¬ 
rious  characters  in  different  situations  of  life,  and 
under  the  influence  of  feelings  which  find  a  ready 
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response  in  every  huninn  heart.  The  reader  will  ‘ 
find  an  extract  in  another  part  of  our  Magazine — 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  extract  can 
convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  general  power 
and  beauty  of  the  volume. 

The  History  of  Pews,  a  Paper  read  before  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Camden  Soeiety,  and  Mr.  Paget's  Milford 
Malvoisin,or  Pews  and  Pewholders  (Burns), — expose  ' 
must  efiectually  the  abominations  on  which  they 
treat.  While  one  gives  us  a  learned  detail  of  the 
history  of  pews ;  the  other  exemplifies  their  prac¬ 
tical  evils  in  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  man¬ 
ner — if  a  subject  can  be  amusing  in  connexion  with 
which  some  of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature 
are  developed.  It  seems  clear  beyond  all  doubt  i 
that  pews  were  unknown  in  England  previous  to 
the  Keformation ;  and  that  they  owe  their  origin  to 
those  who,  dissatisfied  with  that  great  movement, 
sought  to  shelter  themselves  by  pews  during  the 
non-observance  of  those  customs  which  our  re¬ 
formers  enjoined  ;  such  as  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  standing  at  the  Gloria  Pairi,  bowing  towards 
the  altar,  and  receiving  the  holy  communion  kneel¬ 
ing.  The  profaneness,  therefore,  as  Pocklington 
well  designated  it,  that  is  and  may  be  committed 
in  close  and  exalted  pews,  the  Churches  of  God  did 
and  do  detest.  But  there  is  another  reason,  which 
in  our  utilitarian  age  will  have  still  greater  weight : 
pews  are  less  economical  than  open  seats,  and  would, 
in  many  cases,  spare  the  expense,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  nuisance,  of  erecting  galleries— 20  per  cent, 
or  one- fifth  of  the  available  space  in  the  floor  of  a 
church  being  lost  by  the  most  economical  pewing. 
Whatever  shews  the  working  of  the  pew-syslein 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  our  readers;  and  we 
recommend  the  perusal  of  these  works;  though, 
perhaps,  they  may  think  with  us,  that  in  both  the 
satire  is  at  times  a  little  too  keen  ;  and  that  in  Mr. 
Paget's  volume  there  is  now  and  then  something 
like  exaggeration. 

Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  from  the  earliest  Ages  to 
the  present  Time  ;  with  Illustrations  of  their  Na-  ' 
tural  History.  By  J.  Baillie  Fraser,  Esq.,  author  ^ 
of  “  An  historical  and  descriptive  Account  of , 
Persia,"  &c. :  with  a  Map  and  Engravings.  I2mo,  ^ 
pp.  380.  Edinburgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

This  being  the  first  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet 
Library  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  we 
gladly  bear  testimony  to  its  general  respectability. 
The  present  volume  should  be  read  rather  for  in¬ 
formation  than  for  amusement.  The  revolutions  of 
which  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  were  the  theatres 
have  been  so  rapid  and  stupendous  as  almost  to 
destroy  any  thing  like  a  unity  on  which  the  mind 
may  rest  Babel,  and  Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  and 
even  the  Bagdad  of  the  Caliphs,  have  so  completely 
vanished  from  the  earth,  that  the  antiquarian  in 
vain  seeks  to  recover  their  probable  sites.  Thebes, 
and  Petra,  and  Palmyra,  though  they  be  numbered 
as  entirely  as  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia  with  the 
departed,  have  yet  left  some  vestiges  of  former  I 
greatness,  which,  from  their  very  loneliness,  are 
the  more  striking.  With  Babylon  and  Nineveh  it 
is  otherwise  ;  though  Mr.  Fraser  thinks  that  “  there 
is  good  ground  to  hope  that  the  secrets  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  historical,  geographical,  and  antiquarian,  will  ' 
ere  long  be  laid  at  least  as  open  to  the  present 


generation  as  those  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.”  | 
The  chief  obstacle  to  prosecuting  inquiries  hw  = 
hitherto  been  the  predatory  character  of  the  natire  f 
Arabs ;  and  whether  that  will  yield  to  any  tkiiq  { 
but  force  remains  to  be  proved.  Mr.  Fraser’i  { 
opinion,  however,  is  entitled  to  respect,  since  h«  I 
has  himself  visited  these  countries.  i 

The  volume  contains  a  full  account  of  moden  I 
Ikibylonia.  We  must  add,  that  the  cost  of  it  a  ' 
extremely  moderate. 


Evans's  Sketch  of  the  various  Denominations  of  tin  | 

Christian  World,  l^-e.  A  new  edition.  Londos, ! 

Longman.  | 

Wp.  regard  this  book  (let  not  delicate  ears  be  I 
ofl'ended)  with  precisely  the  same  feelings  that  at  ( 
should  regard  the  Newgate  Calendar, — as  a  paiafol  ! 
record  of  the  waywardness  and  wickedness  of  the  ( 
human  heart  Indeed,  had  not  the  title-page  dit- ' 
played  the  name  of  an  author  and  an  eilitor  wbe  : 
are  said  to  be  high  in  the  estimation  of  dissenten, 
we  should  certainly  have  imagined  that  it  was  tbe 
device  of  some  enemy  of  all  religion.  Is  it  leall; 
a  fact,  that  more  than  forty  sects  of  persons  calliiq 
themselves  Christians  are  now  to  be  found  in  Eii{. 
land  ?  "  Is  Christ, "  we  may  ask  with  the  apoitle 

(1  Cor.  i.  13),  "is  Christ  divided  ?"  Is  it  possible  > 
that  there  are  Christians  designating  themselves b; 
the  title  of  "  Dunkers"  or  "Tunkers,"  "  Jumper*, ”  ' 
"Muggletonians,""  Univer8alists,"“Shaker8,"siiI  I 
‘‘Mormoniies?"  Or  isthis  "an  enemy"  whohaiin-  ' 
vented  such  a  tale?  Can  a  numerous  body  ofCbrit-  * 
tians,  unmindful  of  the  apostle's  question  (1  Cor.  iii 
'!),  really  mean  to  call  themselves  "followers  of  Job 
Wesley  ?"  Must  we  credit  the  assertion  that  tbii  ; 
sect,  which  is  yet  scarcely  one  hundred  years  old,  t 
has  split  into  no  fewer  than  twelve  recognised  di-  \ 
visions,  besides  other  “smaller  bodies,"  which  tb 
writer  says  "  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe?” 
Ves :  so  it  is  stated  by  the  dissenting  author  and 
editor  of  this  book  ;  and,  as  we  shall  now  shew, 
there  is,  withal,  a  manifest  endeavour  to  conceal  tb 
worst  features  of  dissent.  One  or  two  instancti 
of  this  kind  shall  be  mentioned.  1.  The  Presby¬ 
terians  are  said  to  have  withdrawn,  or  rather  bees 
excluded,  from  the  league  of  “  the  three  denomi-  I 
nations,"  because  they  “  followed  the  voice  of  their  • 
consciences,  which  was  to  them  the  voice  of  God  mi 
duly."  Would  the  Christian  reader,  who  had  been 
happily  ignorant  of  all  this  miserable  history,  iaii- 
gine  that  the  real  ground  of  the  separation  wu, 
that  the  Presbyterians  no  longer  acknowled^ 
Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ?  But  the  most  sin¬ 
gular  perversions  of  the  truth  are  to  be  found  is 
the  history  of  the  Wesleyans,  to  one  portion  nf 
which  body  it  appears  that  the  editor  of  the  volume  | 
belongs,  lie  entirely  passes  over  the  history  of  , 
their  gradual  departure  from  the  wishes  and  prin- 
ciplesof  their  “father,"  both  during  his  lifetime  and 
subsequently  to  his  decease — how  he  opposed  the 
lay-preachers,  the  administration  of  the  sacramenB,  | 
the  meeting  during  the  hours  of  the  Church-service  I 
— but  was  constrained  to  yield.  There  is  also  sn-  j 
other  little  history,  which  we  should  recommend  ' 
for  insertion  in  the  next  edition.  After  the  death 
of  Wesley,  it  was  violently  debated  whether  or» 

"  Conference"  should  ordain  ministers;  and,  in 
order  to  settle  the  question,  it  was  determined  to  [ 
cast  lots.  The  lot  was  adverse:  it  was  resolved, in  | 
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consequence,  that  Conference  should  not  ordain — 
ezetft  ia  London.  We  believe  that  there  are  docu¬ 
ments  in  existence  which  prove  this  fact  beyond  all 
dispute  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  is  certainly  the  most 
sinitular  instance  of  hypocrisy  on  record. 

Une  faint  ray  of  pleasure  gleamed  upon  us,  how¬ 
ever,  in  looking  over  this  book — which  was,  to  find 
that  the  compilers  have  not  dared  to  write  the 
name  of  Churchmen  among  the  “  denominations.” 
No:  it  is  an  involuntary  testimony  that  the  Church 
stands  upon  a  foundation  wholly  different  from 
Dissent.  We  thank  them  most  heartily  for  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  Methodists  and  Mahometans,  De¬ 
ists  and  Dunkers,  Jews  and  Jumpers,  may  do  well 
enough  together  ;  but  Heaven  forfend  us  from  such 
company ! 

The  llev.  Robert  Eden,  M.A.,  rector  of  Leigh, 
Essex,  has  published  an  Address  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  in  his  Parish  (Rivingtons),  just  such  as 
every  clergyman  should  circulate.  It  is  earnest, 
and  temperate,  and  convincing.  During  the  first 
100  years  of  their  existence,  the  Wesleyans  (as 
Mr.  Evans,  in  the  book  already  noticed,  has  shewn 
us)  have  split  into  more  than  a  dozen  subdivisions, 
and  have  "  gradually  softened  down  their  pecu¬ 
liarities;  in  the  same  time,  they  have  also,  as  Mr. 
Eden  proves,  renounced  almost  all  the  fundamental 
positions  of  their  founder.  Where,  then,  is  the 
next  century  likely  to  find  them  ?  We  would  ear¬ 
nestly  suggest  this  question  to  all  “  followers  of 
John  Wesley.” 

The  careless  Christian  reminded  of  his  Privileges, 
warned  of  his  Danger,  and  urged  to  repent  without 
delay.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Woodhouse,  .M.A., 
Vicar  of  Albrighton.  Wolverhampton,  Simpson; 
London,  Rivingtons. 

From  the  notice  which  we  had  seen  of  this  book 
in  a  contemporary  usually  very  trustworthy  in  its 
reviews,  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  recommend  it 
as  an  addition  to  the  shelf  of  "practical  divinity.” 
We  regret  to  say  that  it  has  disappointed  us.  As 
a  preacher,  we  doubt  not  Mr.  Woodhouse  is  very 
effective ;  but  his  style  is  far  too  oratorical  for  the 
closet;  neither  are  his  definitions  of  doctrine  suffi¬ 
ciently  precise. 


^iflrtllantoud. 

Spurious  Liberality.  —  We  arc  walking  on  a 
narrow  ridge,  with  precipices  on  either  side.  The 
tempter  is  busy  among  us  endeavouring  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  a  twofold  danger.  A  spurious  liberality 
would  persuade  us  that  all  creeds  alike  are  ways 
of  holiness  and  salvation,  and  that  "  the  form  of 
sound  words”  is,  after  all,  matter  of  indifference. 
This  danger  being  perceived,  Satan  is  tempting 
unstable  minds  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  per¬ 
suading  them  to  adopt  one  form  of  antichrist  rather 
than  another.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against 
either  of  these  temptations.  Let  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  avoid  every  compromise  with  Dissent ;  let  no 
word  or  deed  escape  us  which  can  be  construed  into 
a  blindness  or  indifference  to  those  errors.  Let  us 
be  charitable  towards  our  dissenting  brethren,  kind¬ 
ly  afiectioned,  patient,  beneficent  after  our  power ; 
but  in  matters  connected  with  religion  give  them  no 


countenance  by  any  co-operation  of  ours  ;  let  us  in 
such  matters  refuse  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
those  whose  bands,  whether  intentionally  or  unin¬ 
tentionally,  are  employed  in  tearing  the  seamless 
vesture  of  Christ.  Yet  not  less  so,  on  the  other 
hand  also,  let  us  watch  and  pray,  lest  we  enter  into 
temptation.  There  is  something  about  the  Romish 
superstitions  attractive  to  the  fancy,  nay,  to  the 
very  senses  of  the  natural  man — the  pretence  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  ancient  rites  and  usages,  venerable  errors. 
Let  us  pray  that  our  hearts  and  senses  be  not  over¬ 
taken  by  these  temptations. — Dr,  Jelf. 

The  Title  to  the  Character  of  True  Be¬ 
lievers  ASCERTAINED.  —  A  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit ;  the  workman  is  known  by  his  work.  Who¬ 
soever,  then,  shews  these  works,  and  brings  forth 
these  fruits,  hath  an  infallible  argument,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  earnest  of  his  salvation,  dwells 
in  his  heart ;  that  his  faith  is  a  true  saving  faith  ; 
that  his  believing  is  no  presumption,  no  false  con¬ 
ceit,  no  delusion  of  the  devil,  but  the  true  and  cer¬ 
tain  motion  of  God’s  own  Spirit.  The  rising  of 
the  sun  is  known  by  its  shining  beams;  the  fire  is 
known  by  its  burning;  the  life  of  the  body  is  known 
by  its  moving.  Even  so  certainly  is  the  presence 
of  God’s  Spirit  known  by  the  shining  light  of  a 
holy  conversation ;  even  so  certainly  the  purging 
fire  of  grace  is  known  by  the  burning  zeal  against 
sin,  and  a  fervent  desire  to  keep  God’s  command¬ 
ments  ;  even  so  certainly  the  life  and  liveliness  of 
faith  is  known  by  the  good  motions  of  the  heart, 
by  the  bestirring  of  all  the  powers  both  of  soul  and 
body  to  do  whatsoever  God  wills  us  to  be  doing,  as 
soon  as  once  we  know  he  would  have  us  do  it.  He 
that  hath  this  evidence  hath  a  bulwark  against 
despair,  and  may  dare  the  devil  to  his  face;  he 
that  hath  this  hath  the  broad  seal  of  eternal  life, 
and  such  a  man  shall  live  for  ever. — .Mede. 

Practical  Religion  among  the  Greeks. — 
The  piety  of  the  ancient  Grecians,  and  the  hon¬ 
ourable  opinion  they  had  conceived  of  their  dei¬ 
ties,  doth  in  nothing  more  manifestly  appear  than 
I  in  the  continual  prayers  and  supplications  they 
I  made  to  them  ;  for  no  man  amongst  them  that  was 
I  endued  with  the  smallest  prudence  (saith  Plato) 
would  undertake  any  thing  of  greater  or  less  mo¬ 
ment  without  having  first  asked  the  advice  and  as- 
I  sistance  of  the  gods. ...  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
I  universal  practice  of  all  nations,  whether  civil  or 
;  barbarous,  to  recommend  themselves  to  their  seve- 
I  ral  deities  morning  and  evening.  Whence  we  are 
I  informed  by  Plato,  that,  at  the  rising  both  of  the 
I  sun  and  moon,  one  might  every  where  behold  the 
I  Greeks  and  barbarians — those  in  prosperity  as  well 
as  those  under  calamities  and  afflictions — prostrat¬ 
ing  themselves,  and  hear  their  supplications. — 
Putter's  Grecian  Antiquities. 

Tiieulogical  Books  for  Laymen. — In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  several  correspondents,  we 
publish  the  following  list  of  theological  works,  as 
being,  in  our  opinion,  suited  to  the  study  of  those  lay¬ 
men  who  are  desirous  of  acquiri  ng  sound  views  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  English  Church.  In 
recommending  these  works,  our  readers  must  not 
suppose  that  we  wish  to  make  them  controversial¬ 
ists,  or  to  lend  them  into  matters  which,  though 
indispensable  for  learned  divines  to  know  and  dis¬ 
cuss,  are  by  no  means  necessary,  or  even  desirable, 
to  be  handled  by  laymen.  How  much  of  the  evil 
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of  the  present  times  has  arisen  from  indiscreet  lay* 
men  dof^matising  on  subjects  of  which  they  must, 
of  course,  be  comparatively  ignorant ! 

Mant's  Notes  to  the  Bible.  Nelson's  Christian  Sacrifice. 
Wogan  on  the  Proper  Les-  Pusey  on  Baptism. 

sons.  I  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

Stanhope  on  the  Epistles  Parable  of  the  Pilsrim. 

and  Gospels.  Law’s  Serious  Call, 

Home’s  Aoridament  of  his  Nelson’s  Practice  of  True 
Introduction.  Devotion. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.  Andrewcs’s  Devotions. 

Hooker’s  Works.  Cave’s  Primitive  ChristU 

Wordsworth’s  Christian  In-  '  anity. 

slitutes.'  '  Pridden’s  Early  Christians. 

Wheatley  on  the  Common  .  Southey’s  Book  of  the 
Prayer.  Church. 

Nelson’s  Festivals  and  j  Churton’s  Early  English 
Fasts.  I  Church. 

The  Christian  Year.  t  Massingberd’s  English  Ke- 

Hammond’s  Practical  Cate-  i  formation, 
chism.  1  Voice  of  the  Church. 

The  Press. — Pestilential  opinions  are  dilTused 
which  have  cankered  the  populace  at  the  core — 
opinions  which  are  equally  destructive  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  of  loyalty,  of  morality  and  of  religion,  of 
national  welfare  and  of  individual  happiness, — 
which  wither  and  blast  the  household  virtues,  and 
eat  into  the  main-beams  and  pillars  of  society  like 
a  dry  rot.  The  newspapers  and  other  journals, 
through  all  the  imperceptible  shades  of  gradation 
between  whiggery  and  radicalism,  continually  ad- 
minster  their  stimulants  and  keep  up  the  diseased 
action  in  the  body  politic.  Quarter  after  quarter, 
month  after  month,  week  after  week,  day  after 
day,  the  revolutionary  press  sends  forth  its  poison. 
Hut  false  as  it  is,  ignorant  and  self-contradictory 
even  to  absurdity,  its  impudence  and  its  persever¬ 
ance  must  inevitably  prevail — if  the  laws  arc  not 
vigilantly  enforced.  O,  folly  to  believe  that  the 
press,  like  the  spear  of  Telephus,  possesses  a  vir¬ 
tue  which  can  heal  the  wounds  it  makes !  O,  mad¬ 
ness  to  suppose  that  the  press  can  counteract  the 
evils  which  the  press  is  producing  1  As  well  might 
you  hope  to  remedy  the  effects  of  habitual  drunk¬ 
enness  by  medicine,  while  the  patient  continues  in 
the  practice  of  the  vice  :  as  well  might  you  expect 
to  restore  a  maniac  to  his  senses  by  putting  into 
his  hands  a  treatise  on  the  right  use  of  reason  1 
I'pon  this  subject  the  opinion  of  an  American 
writer  may  be  read  with  some  interest,  Fisher 
Ames  considered  it  as  the  best  proof  of  the  remark¬ 
able  strength  of  the  British  constitution,  that  it 
had  stood  so  long  in  spite  of  the  abuses  of  the 
press.  “  The  press,”  said  this  excellent  man  (a 
republican  by  education,  principle,  and  duty,  and 
a  true  lover  of  liberty), — ‘‘  the  pre^s  has  left  the 
understanding  of  the  mass  of  men  just  where  it 
found  it;  but,  by  supplying  an  endless  stimulus  to 
their  imaginations,  it  has  rendered  their  temper 
and  habits  infinitely  worse.  It  has  inspired  ignor¬ 
ance  with  presumption ;  so  that  those  who  cannot 
be  governed  by  reason  are  no  lunger  to  be  awed  by 
authority.  The  many,  who  before  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  never  mistook  in  a  case  of  oppression,  because 
they  complained  from  the  actual  sense  of  it,  have 
become  susceptible  of  every  transient  enthusiasm 
and  of  more  than  womanish  fickleness  of  caprice. 
The  press  is  a  new,  and  certainly  a  powerful  agent 
in  human  affairs.  It  will  change  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
o  conceive  bow,  by  rendering  men  indocile  and 

>  One  or  two  of  the  shorter  treatises  in  this  book  are  in 
Latin ;  but,  with  one  exception,  it  contains  an  admirable 
selection  from  our  best  divines. 


presumptuous,  it  r<iti  change  societies  for  the  better. 
They  are  pervaded  by  its  heat,  and  kept  for  ever  rest¬ 
less  by  its  activity.  While  it  has  impaired  the  force 
that  every  just  government  can  employ  in  self, 
defence,  it  has  imparted  to  its  enemies  the  secret 
of  that  wildfire  that  blazes  with  the  most  consum¬ 
ing  fierceness  on  attempting  to  quench  it.”  The 
greater  the  power  of  any  instrument,  the  greater 
is  the  mischief  which  it  may  produce,  if  managed 
by  unskilful  hands,  or  directed  by  wicked  ones 
This  is  as  true  of  printing  as  it  is  of  gunpowder 
and  steam.'  The  direction  which  is  given  to  the 
press  we  see  and  feel  at  this  time ;  and  the  anar¬ 
chists,  to  do  them  justice,  honestly  tell  us  the  end 
which  they  are  endeavouring  to  bring  about.  The  i 
press  in  their  hands  is  exhibited  by  themselves  u  I 
“  The  thing  I 

That,  in  spite  of  new  acts,  ' 

.\ud  attempts  to  restrain  it  by  soldiers  or  tax,” 
is  to  poiion  the  vermin  of  the  country.  And  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  who  these  vermin  are,  they 
arc  represented  as  the  ministers  of  justice,  the 
military,  the  persons  who  are  adorned  with  marki 
of  honours  and  nobility,  and  the  clergy.  In  dis¬ 
ordering  the  manufacturing  population,  these  pti- 
soners  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  their  abilitj. 
The  result,  however,  has  disappointed  their  hopes; 
for.  Heaven  be  praised,  the  conservative  powers  of 
society  have  been  found  stronger  than  the  united 
efforts  of  sedition,  ^rivy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion. 
The  arm  of  authority,  and  the  vigour  of  the  law, 
have,  with  God’s  blessing,  sufficed  for  our  preser¬ 
vation.  But  the  country  can  never  again  be  in  a 
state  of  permanent  tranquillity, — the  feeling  of 
settled  security  can  never  be  restored, — unless  mure 
be  done,  and  unless  effectual  means  in  aid  of  au¬ 
thority  and  the  law  he  taken  for  providing  the 
people,  from  their  youth  up,  with  sound  religious 
instruction.  The  sure  and  only  way  of  making 
them  good  subjects,  is  by  making  them  good  Chris¬ 
tians  and  good  men. — Quarterly  Review. 

The  Moral  op  History. — The  simple  fact  that, 
after  so  many  years  of  trial,  the  world  has  made  no 
greater  progress  than  it  has,  might  impress  our 
minds  injuriously ;  cither  making  us  despair  of 
doing  what  our  fathers  have  not  done,  or,  if  we  do 
not  despair,  then  it  may  make  us  unreasonably 
presumptuous,  as  if  wo  could  do  more  than  had 
been  done  by  other  generations,  because  we  were 
wiser  than  they,  or  better.  But  history  forbidi 
despair,  without  authorising  vanity :  it  explains 
why  more  has  not  been  done  by  our  forefathers:  it 
shews  the  difficulties  which  beset  them,  rendering 
success  impossible ;  while  it  records  the  greatnen 
of  their  efforts,  which  we  cannot  hope  to  surpau. 
But  without  surpassing,  perhaps  without  cqualliugi 
their  efforts,  we  may  learn,  by  their  experience,  to 
avoid  their  difficulties.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Alpi 
with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man,  while  Hannibal  left 
behind  him  nearly  half  his  army;  yet  Napoleon 
was  not  a  greater  roan  than  Hannibal,  nor  was  hit 
enterprise  conducted  with  greater  ability.  Two 
things  we  ought  to  learn  from  history :  one,  that 
we  are  not  in  ourselve.s  superior  to  our  fathers; 
another,  that  we  are  shamefully  and  monstrously 
inferior  to  them,  if  we  do  not  advance  beyond  then. 

'  Knowlc-diro  is  power,  according  to  the  well-knowi 
maxim  of  Lord  Bacon ;  but  it  must  remain  with  tboM 
that  possess  it  to  take  cure,  with  God’s  assistance,  lest  is 
their  own  cose  it  become  power  mita/^ied.—Eo. 
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A  Common  Mistake. — Most  men  are  deceived 
in  being  too  reasonable ;  concluding  that  reason 
will  prevail  with  those  men  to  submit  to  what  is 
right  and  just,  who  have  no  other  consideration 
of  right  or  justice  but  ns  it  advances  their  inte¬ 
rest,  or  complies  with  their  humour  and  passion. 
And  so  easy  it  hath  always  been  to  do  harm,  and 
to  mislead  men;  and  so  hard  to  do  good,  and  re¬ 
duce  them  to  reason. — Clarendon. 


futrUtgcucr. 

New  Episcopal  Collece,  Scotland.  —  The 
committee  of  this  institution  (the  success  of 
which  is  no  longer  doubtful)  have  published  a 
list  of  subscriptions,  by  which  it  appears  that 
upwards  of  11,000/.  have  been  already  contri¬ 
buted  towards  the  funds  of  the  college.  The 
standing  committee  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  have  recommended  a  grant  of  1000/.  in 
aid  of  the  undertaking. 

Consecration  of  St.  John’s  Chcrcii,  How¬ 
ling. — This  church,  which  has  been  erected  and 
endowed  at  the  expense  of  Messrs.  John  Sturges 
and  Co.,  the  Bowling  Iron-Works  Company,  and 
is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Vicar  of  Dradford,  was 
consecrated  on  Tuesday  last,  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ripon.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  burial- 
giuund  was  consecrated  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
architecture  of  the  new  church  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  recent  ecclesiastical  erections 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church  consists  of 
nave,  side-ai.sle8,  transept,  and  chancel,  with  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end,  all  built  in  the 
early  English  style.  The  pillars  supporting  the 
arches  are  detached  clustered  shafts  ;  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  arches  are  enriched  by  a  border 
of  raised  foilage.  The  roof  is  groined  in  stone. 
The  east  window  is  a  triple  lancet,  filled  with 
stained  glass  of  a  mosaic  pattern,  much  too  glaring  ; 
but  time  and  the  smoke  will  improve  it.  The 
other  windows  ate  double  lancet.  The  font  is 
Norman,  modelled  from  a  very  old  copy.  The 
altar  is  at  present  only  a  wooden  table  covered 
with  a  red  cloth ;  around  it,  however,  is  a  very 
rich  and  etTective  screen,  of  trel'oiled  arches,  in 
imitation  of  stone.  The  desk  for  the  ordinary 
service,  though  somewhat  too  much  raised,  is  very 
good,  having  the  prayers  read  to  the  south,  and 
the  lessons  to  the  people,  according  to  the  rubric. 
The  pulpit  appears  to  be  much  too  large ;  perhaps 
were  it  to  be  simply  fixed  to  the  wall  on  a  bracket, 
this  defect  would  be  obviated.  The  vestry  is  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient,  being  underneath  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  the  priest's  door  opening  to  the  south  of  the 
altar.  Altogether  this  church  is  an  encouraging  sign 
of  better  times,  highly  creditable  to  the  architect, 
and  a  munificent  otfering  of  the  generous  donors, 
whose  noble  example  we  should  like  to  see  followed 
universally.  If  every  company  of  wealthy  trades¬ 
men  in  England  would  erect  and  endow  a  church, 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  country  would  soon 
cease. 

The  Englishman’s  Library  for  Notting¬ 
ham  AND  Nottingiiamshike. — The  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  excelleiit 
institution  was  lately  held  in  the  Library  Rooms, 
Nottingham.  The  venerable  Archdeacon  Wil¬ 
kins  presided  ;  and  a  very  interesting  report  was 


read  hy  the  secretary,  in  which  the  many  evils  re¬ 
sulting  from  our  debased  popular  literature  and 
modern  systems  of  instruction  are  well  exposed. 
“The  natural  consequence  of  this  general  jumble 
and  confusion  has  appeared  in  the  popular  error 
now  so  general,  that  there  is  no  difference  of  good 
or  bad  in  opinions  and  creeds,  every  man  being 
equally  right  and  good,  if  he  be  but  sincere,  and 
his  general  conduct  such  as  to  be  called  ‘  respect¬ 
able  ;’  and  hence,  again,  the  second  natural  error 
prevailing,  that  as  all  religions  are  equally  good, 
though  they  differ  so  widely  in  their  creeds,  no 
man  needs  be  solicitous  about  any  one  in  parti¬ 
cular  :  but  may,  if  prosperous  and  ‘  respectable,’ 
safely  put  off  all  anxiety  on  these  points  as  uncalled 
for,  because  uncared  for,  in  ‘  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.’  ’’  Such,  indeed,  is  the  too  general  state  of 
things  around  us.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  that  such  institutions  as  this  must  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  arresting  the  progress  of  these  alarming 
evils,  being  founded  as  it  is  “  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  sound  and 
correct  information  respecting  the  Church,  and, 
together  with  such  information,  but  subservient 
to  it,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
general  literature ;  this  object  shall  always  be  kept 
in  view  in  the  management  of  it.”  While  such  is 
the  admirable  object  of  the  institution,  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  shews  that  its  constitution  is  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  indeed  the  only  one  which  a  Churchman 
could  safely  recognise : — “In  order  to  insure  the 
permanence  and  stability  of  the  library,  and  to 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  for  which  it 
was  established,  the  first  step  was  to  lay  the  plan 
before  our  right  reverend  diocesan,  and  solicit  the 
authority  of  his  sanction  in  its  favour ;  this,  your 
committee  have  the  gratification  of  saying,  was  not 
only  granted  in  the  most  prompt  and  kind  manner, 
but  the  approbation  accorded  to  it  was  accompanied 
with  a  substantial  mark  of  approval  in  the  shape 
of  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  funds.  The  assist¬ 
ance  and  approval  of  the  venerable  the  archdeacon 
and  of  the  local  clergy  was  next  sought  for,  and, 
with  equal  readiness,  obtained,  both  the  archdeacon 
and  the  incumbents  of  all  the  churches  in  the  town, 
as  well  as  others  in  the  country,  having  given,  in 
one  way  or  another,  their  countenance  and  support 
to  the  institution.” 

Newfoundland. — There  are  a  few  capable  per¬ 
sons  in  this  country  who  have  not  been  penurious 
in  the  support  which  they  have  given  to  our  Church. 
Mr.  Slade,  a  merchant  whom  1  met  in  the  course 
of  my  northern  visitation,  has  liberally  contributed 
to  the  building  of  five  churches  in  his  vicinity,  and 
has  lately  promised  to  complete  a  tower  and  steeple 
for  the  church  of  Twillingatc,  at  the  cost  of  700/. 
from  his  private  funds.  A  planter  at  the  same 
place  who  was  recently  at  the  point  of  death,  but 
who  has  since  recovered,  has  bequeathed  his  whole 
substance,  amounting  to  2000/.,  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
to  whose  ministers  he  has  felt  himself  indebted 
during  fifty  years  for  all  the  comforts  of  our  blessed 
religion.  These  are  instances  of  pious  benevolence 
worthy  of  record ;  and  I  gladly  relate  them,  as 
auspicious  of  the  spread  of  true  piety  in  this 
land. — Extract  from  the  Hithop  of  Neufoundland’s 
Letter  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel. 
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